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THE SPIRIT OF PAUL BUNYAN rides high 


in the logging woods. There is no let down on the battle line to supply the wood products vital to Victory. 


With Paul Bunyan’s traditional ingenuity and energy lumbermen overcome the loss of man power and re 
stricted supplies and equipment to maintain production. 
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Industry Has 
Proved Itself 
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In the years between Black Friday in October 1929 and Black Sunday 
in December 1941 there was an ever growing trend on the part of gov- 
ernment to do the thinking and planning for business and industry. How 
far this trend might have gone, and what the ultimate result might have 
been had not the war changed the course of events, must remain in the 


realm of pure speculation. At the time the Germans launched their 
second program of world conquest in 1939, however, American business 
and industry had not surrendered the prerogatives of free private enter- 
prise, although there was noticeable softening in places. There had 
begun to be too much running to Washington for advice and aid and 
less reliance on individual and industry judgment. The time had come 
for a stiffening on the business front through better planning and more 
cooperative action. 

Then the “‘phony war’ became a real one, and we were submerged in 
a civil war of words concerning our part in the European struggle. The 
Japs settled our verbal war on Black Sunday, and set up a dire threat 
to our national existence. Promptly, sensibly and patriotically the control 
of business and industry was voluntarily deeded to the government. The 
danger was too great and the problem too complex for handling by any 
individual or any industry. The imminent need was to gear for total war 
as rapidly as possible. Total war was a term well known but little under- 
stood. All we knew about it was that it could be organized speedily and 
effectively only through centralized government control of all our 
resources, including business and industry. 

The home front signed civilian articles of war without knowing what 
they were, and entered a training period which has lasted through the 
full twenty-two months since Pearl Harbor. The civilian articles are 
now very definitely posted. We know what they are and how they work. 
The lumber industry knows its place in the war and how to fill that place. 
The time has come again for business and industry to demonstrate its 
ability to run its own affairs for the best interests of the country; to 
demonstrate that the same system of free private enterprise which in the 
past twenty-two months has performed the greatest industrial feat the 
world has ever seen or may ever again see, is the only system that can 
guarantee us the fruits of victory after our military objectives have been 
destroyed. 

With the rules of wartime operation well known to the lumber industry, 
the industry can be relied on to run its own production and distribution 
processes for the best interest of national security and speedy victory. Lost 
motion and some confusion can be avoided. To this end there should 
be some relaxation of government control, particularly in lumber distri- 
bution. This will be a start back to the safe road, and an opening for 
the industry to begin a concerted postwar program. 
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Current bottleneck continues 
to be manpower, but correctives are 
peing shifted. More workers are 
needed; but the chief reliance is in- 
creased worker efficiency and de- 
creased absenteeism and turn-over. 
It is probably too late for a legis- 
lative labor draft. 


A labor-draft law should have 
been passed, if at all, a couple of 
years ago. No one really knows; 
but many leaders think the war will 
end, or at least taper off and thus 
lighten the manpower load, before 
the difficulties of a labor-draft law 
could be smoothed out. 


Longer work week is being 
generally applied. Leaders say it’s 
not wholly satisfactory, since the 
long week reduces efficiency. But 
it does avoid moving workers, strip- 
ping other industries and building 
additional housing facilities. 


Department of Labor says man- 
power shortages can be largely off- 
set by better working conditions. 
Industry factors that lead to in- 
juries, illness and excessive fatigue 
lead also to decreased output, ab- 
senteeism and excessive labor turn- 
over. 


A production engineer, report- 
ing on one plant, told the company 
it was losing 25 percent of its labor 
time because of inadequate toilets, 
rest rooms, transportation facili- 
ties and safety devices. This was 
equivalent to losing the services of 
1,000 workers in that one plant. 


Congress in hot temper about 
labor in general; really savage 
about it. This could issue in a la- 
bor-draft law as a punitive meas- 
ure. Legislators resent wildcat 
Strikes and “insolence of labor 
leaders.” Bad effect on both sides 
of smouldering memories of the 
Smith-Connally fight. 


Woodpulp shortage grows 
worse. Combined Pulp and Paper 
Committee, reporting on the gap 
between supply and requirements, 
estimates that if newsprint were 
entirely eliminated there would still 
be a deficit of 2,367,000 cords. 
Shortage turns entirely on the lack 
of woods workers. 


The eleven temporary members 
of the Industry Advisory commit- 
tee to represent Oak Flooring man- 
ufacturers and to advise with OPA 
on the revision of price structures 
have been given permanent ap- 
Polntments. 


€ 


A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 
busy lumber and building 
material executives. 


“OPA rent program has been 
outstandingly successful,” said 
Chester Bowles, announcing the 
permanent appointment of Ivan 
D. Carlson as Deputy in the Rent 
Department. “Rents,” Mr. Bowles 
added, “have been stabilized.” 


Rumors of new pricing formu- 
las, if true, may prove important to 
you; not in lumber sales but in 
over-the-counter goods. It is an 
effort to get non-food-store sales 
out from under GMPR and to re- 
strain prices on widely used items. 


About 125 items would be 
priced to return the retailer ap- 
proximately 20 percent. This would 
mean about 60 percent of the items 
defined by GMPR as cost-of-living 
articles. They would be priced by 
general agreement at OPA-indus- 
try conferences. 


Other articles would be priced 
according to usual markup prac- 
tices, with some extra price allow- 
ance on so-called luxury goods. This 
would be limited by the provision 
that the average of a stores’ mark- 
up must not exceed the average of 
the base period. 


This pricing method, if actually 
developed, would shift mark-ups in 
a rough way to aid low-income 
families who purchase little except 
cost-of-living goods. It would aid 
all buyers of those items; would 
shift the store’s larger profits to 
less essential items. 


A committee of business men, 
bankers and economists is said to 
be advising the Army Air Forces 
about bombing targets. The idea is 
that these men know what civilian 
facilities are most vital to a coun- 
try’s economy; which are most vul- 
nerable; which hardest to replace. 


Signs of a turn in the nation’s 
war economy are showing up in the 
news. It’s no signal for precipitate 
action; but it should be noted as a 
straw in the wind. The chief indi- 
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cation is a slightly lower govern- 
mental expenditure for war pur- 
poses. 


This decline in war expendi- 
tures, plus the effect of the with- 
holding tax, is reflected in a current 
decline is civilian purchases. It is 
not important in itself and does not 
mean a sagging economy. Payrolls, 
for instance, increase; because em- 
ployment increases. 


Civilian trade, for the past 
couple of years, has been founded 
more or less upon natural fears; 
fear of higher prices, fear of civil- 
ian goods shortages. In short, it 
was hoarding. The change means 
some recovery of confidence by 
civilian buyers. 


General upward trend of 
prices seems to have been checked. 
Some will rise; but the current 
trend is not that way. Shrewd ob- 
servers now expect no sharp up- 
ward turn during the remainder of 
the war. That could be wrong, but 
it’s the current guess. 


Civilians are less apprehensive 
about shortages of essentials. Some 
things can’t be bought, as this in- 
dustry knows too well. But there 
is less fear of actual suffering. This 
means that the hoarding pressure 
in all markets is not so high. 


A few government production 
lines will continue to expand; such 
as planes and several types of new 
weapons. Other lines show sur- 
pluses. Maintaining a safe flow of 
munitions will continue to be a big 
job; but not so big as building up 
the surpluses from scratch. 


An economy urge is appearing 
quietly in the Armed Services; 
based upon apprehension that if the 
war’s end reveals unreasonably ex- 
cessive war goods in storage it will 
weaken public confidence in the 
business organization of the Fight- 
ing Forces. 
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for yout 
POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


FILE 


The success of workable postwar 
plans evolved through coordinated 
cooperative effort by business men 
in every community in the country 
will determine in whole or in large 
part whether the institution of free 
private enterprise will survive after 
the war. Failure of business men 
to evolve effective plans for conver- 
sion of industry and business back 
to peacetime pursuits that will in- 
sure quick reemployment of dislo- 
cated war workers and returned 
war veterans can result in lasting 
government controlled private en- 
terprise, or simply, government in 
business. 

In the interval between Black 
Friday of October, 1929, and Black 
Sunday of December, 1941, there 
was an ever growing tendency on 
the part of government to do the 
thinking and planning for business 
While this trend never grew to a 
point where it threatened to destroy 
individual initiative, it did have its 
softening effects on some segments 
of industry and business, and re- 
sulted in much running to Wash- 
ington for help in the form of ad- 
vice or subsidy. There were signs 
of a dangerous surrender of initia- 
tive to government. With the com- 
ing of war and the need to make it 
total war, industry checked nearly 
all of its rights with government 
for the duration. That was the 
sensible and the patriotic thing to 
do in the face of a danger that no 
individual or no industry could cope 
with alone. It carries with it a new 
danger, however, that business and 
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Building the Postwar 
PROSPECT LIST 
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industry will get more in the habit 
of relying on government to do its 
thinking and planning. With war- 
time economy an established fact, 
and ultimate victory assured, al- 
though perhaps still far ahead of 
us, it is time for business to demon- 
strate to itself and to the country 
that it can win the peace and build 
an even stronger America with the 
same institution of free private 
enterprise that has proved itself 
the foundation for winning the 
war. 

The objectives, therefor, of post- 
war planning are to create a stock- 
pile of work in every community, 
to provide physical and financial 
means for doing the work, and to 
accomplish both through coordi- 
nated cooperative effort by business 
men acting without government aid 
or subsidy. 

As suggested in another article 
of this series on postwar planning 
for retailers the overall postwar 
plan will be effective only to the 
extent that the total of local com- 
munity plans are effective. These 
in turn will be as effective as local 
building activity permits them to 
be, because the building industry 
can swing into postwar activity 
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faster than any other industry. 
With industrial employment possi- 
bilities surveyed, as outlined in a 
previous issue, the next move in the 
cooperative planning move in which 
the lumber dealers of the commun- 
ity are the natural leaders, is 
to determine purchasing power for 
postwar building, and devise ways 
to channel war savings into build- 
ing plans. 

The Portland plan, discussed in 
the preceding issue, offers a proce- 
dure adaptable with some modifica- 
tions to any community or town. 
It operates on the basis of stimulat- 
ing interest in home _ building 
through an educational program 
rather than an attempt to earmark 
savings. Whether an educational 
program is adopted, or ways are 
developed for earmarking war 
bonds for building, the procedure 
should be worked out with local 
banks or building loan institutions. 

With these necessary procedures 
and studies made and outlined, the 
actual business of creating the 
stockpile of building work can be 
inaugurated. If the Portland plan 
or some variation is adopted most 
of the stockpile of home building 
and remodeling will result natur- 
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ally from the educational program. 
Incidentally, this educational pro- 
gram will, in addition to stimulat- 
ing interest in postwar building, 
reduce to factual data in the minds 
of prospective builders much of the 
day-dreaming that has been pro- 





jected loosely in connection with 


the revolutionary ultra - modern 
house of the future. 

If no program similar to that be- 
ing used in Portland is adopted 
some other form of postwar mis- 
sionary selling plan will likely have 
to be prepared to obtain a prospect 
list which will constitute a stock- 
pile of construction work. A house- 
to-house canvass is impractical at 
present due to the manpower short- 
age that exists in practically every 
lumber yard. An alternative is the 
use of questionnaires mailed 
monthly over a period of time. The 
questionnaires should vary in their 
approach, although not in their ul- 
timate purpose of getting people to 
state what building and remodeling 
plans they are making for the post- 
war era. For example, the first 
questionnaire might be based on an 
appeal for information as a reem- 
ployment measure. A second might 
be based on an appeal for informa- 
tion which will be briefed and sent 
to every service man as reassurance 
that the home town is making prep- 
arations to receive him and make 
a home and place in industry for 
him when he returns. Other ap- 
peals might be based on civic pride. 

In the average small city the 
stockpile of construction work will 
come from three sources, farms, in- 
dustries and stores, and home 
builders. The industries and stores 
can be contacted directly by the 
lumber dealers and other members 
of the local postwar planning com- 
mittee. Factory expansion and 
Improvement and store remodeling 
plans can thus be cataloged with 
relatively little work and with ac- 
Curacy. Farmers and home build- 
ers, however, can probably be 
reached with better results in 
less time through the medium of 
group meetings. 

An example of how this can be 
done in the case of farmers is af- 
forded by the Lieber Lumber & 
Millwork Co., Neenah, Wis., of 
Which Otto Lieber, Jr. is the head. 





For a number of years Mr. Lieber 
has been holding an annual farm- 
ers’ party at his main yard. At 
the party, usually attended by five 
hundred to six hundred farmers 
from two counties, one or more new 
or improved farm structures are 
displayed and explained. Light re- 
freshments are served, and at the 
end of the day a substantial pros- 
pect list—enough to keep the sales 
force busy for several months—is 
accumulated. 

This same plan could be adapted 
to a full-day of education in farm 
building developments as a way to 
obtaining the stockpile of postwar 
farm construction. Manufacturers 
representatives with brief but com- 
pelling stories, backed by exhibits 
and pictures can probably be relied 
upon to aid wholeheartedly in put- 
ting such a program over. The ex- 
hibits properly should consist of 
prefabricated small farm utility 
buildings, blown-up plans of mod- 
ern farm barns and modern farm 
homes, with suggestions for remod- 
eling some of the latter. Material 
men, building finance experts, and 
the dealer’s own staff, planning and 
timing such a meeting in a season 
when the farmers can conveniently 
get into town for a day, should be 
able to survey the entire farm 
building need of the community. 

If the farm community is too 
widespread to make a single party 
in the yard or in a community hall 
practical, several parties might be 
held at grange headquarters or in 
school auditoriums. 

In like manner the popular pre- 
war building shows can be adapted 
to obtain the same results with 
town people. Assuming that cur- 
rent transportation difficulties 
would make the exhibits of materi- 
als shown at prewar building shows 
impractical, the shows can take the 
form of a full evening of education 
with blown-up illustrations and 
compelling speakers, many of whom 
can be recruited from the ranks of 
material salesmen. These oral and 
still picture presentations can be 
supplemented with movies, of which 
many are available from various 
lumber associations and material 
manufacturers. 

This procedure, of course, will be 
recognized as a simplified variation 
of the Portland program. It is per- 
haps needless to state that if 
enough interest can be stimulated 
and enough talent recruited, more 
enthusiasm can be generated with 
the Portland plan than with any 
simplified version. Assuming, how- 
ever, that there are communities 
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where a more modest plan is desire- 
able, there are a number of alterna- 
tives to the Portland plan, grading 
all the way down to a one night 
presentation for the entire town. It 
is probable, however, that even in 
the smallest towns something more 
elaborate than a one night show can 
be successful. It is probable that 
the postwar planning committee of 
any town can operate a series of 
several classes or shows a night 
each for six to eight weeks, and 
make each one so interesting that 
attendance at succeeding meetings 
will increase. If a series of meet- 
ings are to be held, an entire eve- 
ning might well be consumed with 
each of the following subjects: 
financing and building costs; de- 





signs and plans, with discussions of 


individual rooms and_ structural 
features; interior finishes and in- 
sulation, storm sash, weatherstrip 
and heating plant; plumbing and 
electrical installations and fixtures; 
hardware, millwork and cabinets; 
household equipment, furnishings 
and interior decorating; landscap- 
ing and gardening. Other sub- 
jects can be added if time and in- 
terest permits. Programs should 
be planned to avoid technical -dis- 
cussions, emphasize the ease - of 
building through centralized re- 
sponsibility, and dramatize the 
beauty and improved living con- 
ditions in modern homes. Time 
should be left at the end of each 
presentation for answering ques- 
tions. Cards should be distributed 
on which members of the audience 
can list their building interests and 
plans as well as their requirements 
for more information. 

Any of these plans or variations 
of them can be carried out best 
through the cooperation of all of 
the business interests in a given 
town. The important thing is to 
stimulate the market and create the 
stockpile of work. Who gets the 
business will be determined by who 
does the best selling job. 
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“We know positively that we have 
never been able to hire a salesman 
who could produce the actual tan- 
gible sales that our radio adver- 
tising does for us.” 

That is the summarized gist of 
an opinion expressed by C. C. Cav- 
anaugh of the Cavanaugh Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., concerning his 
firm’s advertising experience. ‘“Al- 
most daily we have customers come 
into the yard and use the exact 
words or language of our announce- 
ments on radio programs. Almost 
daily we hear people say: ‘I heard 
on the radio that you sell... .’” con- 
tinued Mr. Cavanaugh. 

Lumber dealers who have never 
used radio advertising are usually 
surprised at its low cost. Of course 
cost is determined by the radio sta- 
tion involved, the coverage it has, 
and the time of day which the 
advertiser selects. The program is 
furnished by the station. Tran- 
scriptions, and in some cases news 
broadcasts have no extra charge 
entailed, but special talent or pro- 
grams which are staged outside of 
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the station broadcasting studios 
carry extra cost. 

The hours of the day are gener- 
ally divided into Classes A, B, C, and 
D time. Class A time is from 6 
p.m. to 10 p.m. and is charged at 
the highest rate. Class B runs from 
9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Class C occupies time from 1 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. and 10 p.m. to 11 p.m. and 
the Class D hours are from 11 p.m. 
to 9 a.m. 

Spot announcements are popular 
with lumber dealers. Their cost is 
less, and if sandwiched in between 
good programs can be highly effec- 
tive. 

The Cavanaugh Lumber Co. han- 
dles 146 items of merchandise, but 
each announcement is usually con- 
fined to a single item. A description 
of the item is given and its uses 
are shown. For the most part sea- 
sonable articles are publicized, but 
in slack months those which are not 
seasonable in nature are featured. 

As is the case with any other 
advertising medium, single shots in 
radio time are of little value to the 
advertiser. It is the continued effort 
that shows results. 

The time of the broadcast should 
be carefully selected with the people 
whom the advertiser wishes to 
reach well in mind. The Cavanaugh 
company has noticed that a sizeable 
percentage of their paint sales are 
made to women, and consequently 
their spot announcements which 


the Lumber Dealer 


Sample Spots 


This transcribed announcement 
is from the Cavanaugh Lumber Co., 
1423 Puyallup Avenue. One of the 
vary scarce building materials has 
been plaster board...the Cava- 
naugh Lumber Company has just 
unloaded a carload of sheet rock 
piaster board. Here is more good 
news...this sheet rock plaster 
board is for sale without priority. 
If you are repairing or making addi- 
tions to your home you will want 
to call or see the Cavanaugh Lun- 
ber Co., 1423 Puyallup Avenue... 
phone Br 4135. 





A new ping pong table in your 
home will add hours of fun for 
every member of the family. The 
Cavanaugh Lumber Company has 
ping pong tables with special ply- 
wood stands that come in cartons 
that are easy to take apart and put 
together again on a moment’s no- 
tice. Make your home the recrea- 
tion center for your friends with a 
new ping pong table economically 
priced at the Cavanaugh Lumber 
Company, 1423 Puyallup Avenue. 





Your government encourages you 
to increase food production. New 
construction and repair of agricul: 
tural buildings is assigned a blanket 
high priority. The Cavanaugh Lum- 
ber Company, 1423 Puyallup Ave 
nue, will be glad to assist in every 
way possible to furnish all building 
material required for agricultural 
building and repairing. 
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A transcribed announcement from 
the Cavanaugh Lumber Co., 1423 
Puyallup Avenue. Did you know 
that 75% of your heat loss is 
through ceilings and roof? You can 
stop 75% loss of heat by using loose 
insulation. This insulation is fire- 
proof, and very light in weight... 
it comes in paper bags. In a very 
shert time you can pour this insula- 
tion between your upper joists... 
this conserves fuel, and makes your 
home cool in summer and warm in 
winter. You can prepare your home 
now for next winter’s cold by call- 
ing the Cavanaugh Lumber Com- 
pany...Br. 4135...1423 Puyallup 
Avenue. 





This is a transcribed announce- 
ment from the Cavanaugh Lumber 
Company...1423 Puyallup Avenue. 
The government has set no limit on 
the maintenance and repair of 
homes and buildings. If you plan 
to re-shingle or re-roof...now is the 
time to do it while materials are 
available. The Cavanaugh Lumber 
Company will be happy to give you 
their expert assistance in obtaining 
the proper materials for your needs. 
Roofing materials are available 
without priority. Don’t wait until 
fall to re-shingle or re-roof...do it 
now. The Cavanaugh Lumber Com- 
pany...1423 Puyallup Avenue... 
phone Br 4135. 





Mr. Contractor: Are you con- 
fused by the recent rulings of the 
War Production Board? There is a 
greater opportunity for you now, 
than ever before. Uncle Sam needs 
thousands of new homes built for 
the defense workers in the defense 
areas...and many thousands of new 
homes for rent. The War Produc- 
tion Board has increased the quota 
200,000 more units for sale and for 
rent in 1942. There is a crying 
need for housing to accommodate 
the many new families coming to 
Tacoma, to work in defense plants. 
You must obtain a priority number, 
however, to do any construction 
over $500. See the Cavanaugh Lum- 
ber Company today, for complete 
information about this. The Cava- 
naugh Lumber Company will be 
pleased to secure that priority num- 
ber for you. Stop at the plant, 1423 
Puyallup Avenue, Or call them 
today, at Broadway 4135. 





If you need new screens for your 
doors and windows, call The Cava- 
naugh Lumber Company. Cava- 
naugh lumber will see to it that 
screens are made to order for your 
home. Call the Cavanaugh Lumber 
Company at Br. 4185 for one of 
their large supply of screen doors 
—Remember—the Cavanaugh Lum- 
ber Company, 1428 Puyallup Ave- 
hue, will be able to fit the needs 
of your home for screens for every 
door and window. 


feature paint are aired at a time 
to catch the largest female audience. 

The Wm. Cameron & Co. organi- 
zation, which operates nearly 90 
yards in Texas and the Southwest, 
has been doing a large radio adver- 
tising job consistently. It uses 
spot announcements on nine sta- 
tions throughout this section of the 
country, each station carrying from 
10 to 16 announcements per week. 
In addition the company has re- 
cently inaugurated a 15-minute 
news broadcast five days a week. 

Because of the diversity of the 
Wm. Cameron advertising set-up 
the company cannot put its finger 
on the particular medium which is 
doing it the most good, but many 
of the yard and district managers, 
as well as some of the management 
at the main headquarters in Waco, 
hint that they feel that perhaps 
radio is doing the best job. 

News broadcasts have increased 
tremendously in value with the ad- 
vent of the war and they are noticed 
to be a favorite type of program 
for sponsorship among retail lum- 
ber and building material dealers. 
One firm, the Daniel Lumber Co., 
LaGrange, Ga., had a unique theory 
about news broadcasts around 
which they tied their radio adver- 
tising program. 

Reasoning that Sunday, a day 
when most people are not occupied 
by business, would be one of un- 
easiness for those whose attention 
is centered on far-flung battle 
fronts, the Daniel company loaded 
the five quarter hour news broad- 
casts it sponsored each week into 
the Sabbath day. From its first 
mid-morning broadcast until its 7 
p.m. final, the Daniel Lumber Co. 
keeps United Press wires humming 
on Sunday with news for its WLAG 
(LaGrange, Ga.) listeners. 

Weeks before the first Daniel’s 
contract with the radio station had 
expired the company signed up for 
a second year. One reason: paint 
sales were the highest in the com- 
pany’s history and the increase 
could be traced to a series of open- 
ing and closing commercials featur- 
ing paints. The Sunday news 
broadcasts are scheduled at 10:15- 
10:30 a.m., 1:30-1:45 p.m., 4-4:15 
p.m., 6-6:15 p.m., and 7-7:15 p.m. 

Smyer’s Planing Mill, Inc., Du- 
Bois, Pa., noted that wartime gaso- 
line restrictions were keeping many 
people close to home on Saturday 
nights and were encouraging pri- 
vate parties in homes. What would 
these people like most to hear on 
their radios? Certainly not lengthy 
speeches. In fact speaking of almost 
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any kind was out. People playing 
bridge would like music to fill in 
the gaps and yet not distract. Those 
who wantd to roll up the parlor rug 
and dance would also favor music 
—especially that which was dance- 
able—and they wouldn’t want too 
many interruptions. So the Smyer 
company, joined forces with three 
other local merchants in very dif- 
ferent lines of business, to sponsor 
an hour and a half (from 7:30 to 
9 p.m.) of recorded music. The 
program is entitled “Juke Box 
Saturday Nite Session.” 

However, added appeal was given 
to the “Session” by a unique fea- 
ture and bit of promotion. Fifteen 
minutes before the program goes 
on the air a list of 20 old favorites 
and current hits are read over the 
air on a spot announcement, and 
listeners are invited to telephone in 
a vote for their favorite selection. 
The phone wires soon begin to hum. 
Tunes with few votes get an early 
hearing and are quickly put on the 
shelf. Those drawing the heaviest 
voting are held until near the pro- 
gram’s end. 

Throughout the show the listen- 
ers are kept posted at ten minute 
intervals on what tunes are in the 
lead. The song with the highest 
vote is used as a theme song on the 
following program a week hence. 
Switchboard operators on this job 
have reported as high as 2,000 calls 
during a single Saturday night 
broadcast. This from an area which 
claims only 24,149 population. 

Pay dirt for the entire set-up has 
been a 10 to 15 percent business 
increase for each of the sponsors of 
the broadcast. 

One sure-fire method of bringing 
people into the dealer’s yard 
through a radio broadcast is to 
offer a prize or give-away over the 
air. The cost of a weekly prize does 
not have to be excessive. People 
come in to get the prize or an op- 
portunity at a prize no matter how 
small the value. Numerous com- 
panies have proven positively that 
the public is anxious to win war 
stamps, and have been surprised at 
the response from programs offer- 
ing these as an inducement to come 
into the lumber dealer’s establish- 
ment, 

As indicated previously details of 
program arrangements cannot be 
given in this article because they 
vary with the individual stations. 
However, any local radio station 
manager is more than pleased to 
supply all details of the arrange- 
ments and costs involved in pro- 
gram sponsorship over his station. 
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By Bernard B. Smith 


For most Americans the word “home” brings up 
not the living reality but the “dream home” of the 
colorful advertising section: a neat cottage of rustic 
charm set in a wide green lawn, bordered with 
friendly trees and draped with rambler roses. And 
within—from cellar to attic, all things gleaming 
and new and streamlined for gracious modern living. 
It is an interesting commentary that pictures por- 
traying the modern American kitchen were for- 
bidden in Hitler’s Germany because of the envy and 
discontent they aroused in the heart of the long- 
suffering hausfrau. 

In training camp and on field of battle, our boys 
are told they are fighting for the sanctity and 
preservation of such a home. Yet the sober thought 
intrudes itself: For what home are those of our 
American soldiers fighting who have been drawn 
into armed service from the many unspeakable city 
and suburban slums that blight our country side? 
What must they think of our otherwise remarkable 
system of private enterprise that has resulted in 
virtually half of all American houses having no 
bathrooms at all, or needing major repairs or both 
to be liveable. 

Our social planners are going to eradicate many 
of these slums and build needed “projects” on their 
sites. The areas that year after year teeter on the 
brink of obsolescence and collapse, will be removed 
for we have learned that slum areas are frightfully 
expensive to communities. In fact, they are the 
major problem haunting the heads of government 
of most municipalities in the United States. In 
New York City alone, for example, over 25% of the 
city dwelling areas are now irremediably obsolete 
if not entirely blighted. 


Ten Million New Slum Houses? 


But the problems of the cities of the country in 
removing existing slum areas is not half as im- 
portant as the problem of what we are going to do 


Bernard B. Smith, lawyer and Member of the Board 
of Governors of the New York Building Council, first 
wrote of this plan for the “Finite Home” in Harper’s 
Magazine. We thought the plan to have such potent sig- 
nificance that we asked him to write an exclusive article 
for our readers, expanding on the principle of the 
“Finite Plan”. 
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The House of LIMITED Lit 


to prevent the ten million new low-cost homes that 
we shall have to build in the decade immediately 
following the war from ultimately breeding new 
city and suburban slums or blighted areas. 


Must Provide for Demolition of Houses 

Ever since the first known building regulations 
were written—those contained in the Code of Ham- 
murabi governing the construction of Babylonian 
dwellings four thousand years ago—building con- 
struction has been directed toward rearing homes 
to last indefinitely instead of for finite periods of 
maximum usefulness. Aesthetically and scientifi- 
cally, if we are going to halt the spread of city and 
suburban slums when we plan the post-war Amer- 
ican home, we must at the same time provide a time 
for its demolition. 

We must not leave as an inheritance blighted 
areas or areas containing obsolete homes which 
cannot meet posterity’s advanced home require- 
ments. For so long as we build for eternity, so 
long as we fail to fix a time for home destruction, 
so long will we continue to leave to our grand- 
children structures of outmoded construction and 
communities of depreciated standards. 

It is true that it will take a psychological revolu- 
tion for the American people to accept the idea that 
they must fix a time for demolishing the homes they 
buy. For nearly everybody buys a home with the 
idea of living in it “forever”, and then leaving it 
for their children to live in. The cold facts, how- 
ever, are that the average person in the United 
States does not live in the house he buys for more 
than seven to eight years so that the home “we will 
own and which our children will occupy after us” 
is simply one of those pleasant fictions that just 
hasn’t any basis in fact. 


Mere Illusion That Homes Increase in Value 

Of course, nobody is going to buy a home he is 
going to have to destroy unless we get rid of the 
illusion fostered in traditional American house-mar- 
keting practices, that houses will increase or remain 
constant in value, and should therefore be built to 
last indefinitely. The American people would never 
have known the low-cost. automobile if similar 
assumptions had dominated the making and market- 
ing of cars. When an individual buys an automobile 
he knows that it has depreciated 25% in value the 
moment it leaves the showroom. But a man who 
buys a $5,000 home expects that five, ten, or even 
twenty years later it will still be worth $5,000, if 
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Why should we build to last forever when an old house 
is but a drug on the market? This article presents 
a practical plan to limit the life of a home to twenty- 

five years, and then to give the owner a new home 






with no down payment, and all paid for, at that time. 


not more. It is true, of course, that the Treasury 
permits a home owner who rents his home to deduct 
2 or 3 percent per year for depreciation; but that is 
almost the only recognition, by anyone, that the 
value of a house declines with use. 

Those who have purchased their homes in the 
undismayed hope that they would never depreciate 
in value have been loath to dispose of them at what 
they believed to be sharp losses. Moreover, they 
have been tied to them by their obligations on bonds 
and mortgages. Today this serves as a real deter- 
rent to the war effort. In New York’s Borough of 
Queens, for instance, there are tens of thousands 
of workers who—but for the fact that they own 
houses which they cannot sell, and on which they 
are liable on bonds and mortgages—would have 
moved west and south to the areas of the country 
in which they could find employment in vital war 
industries. 

The basis of this faith in the inevitability of 
realty appreciation stems from the fact that in the 
past, under the vigorous impetus of rising indus- 
trialism, communities expanded rapidly, thus creat- 
ing speculative values for strategically located 
homes. But in recent years the opposite has been 
true. Nearly all dwellings, particularly low-cost 
homes, constantly depreciate in value. Except in 
brief boom periods, a market for homes at anything 
like their original cost simply does not exist; and 
as long as there is no constant market for second- 
hand houses, there can be no constant market for 
new ones. 

The principle that houses should last indefinitely 
obviously will not serve to increase the level of 
housing in America. But if people are to buy new 
homes to meet their changing needs, the sum total 
of new houses in America is bound to increase and 
outmoded or subnormal houses can be abandoned 
at an accelerated rate. 


Patched Up Mortgage System Will Not Work 


Up to now the problem of creating a fluid market 
has been approached only from the angle of patch- 
ing up a badly outmoded system. In an attempt, 
for instance, to create an artificial market the 
Federal Housing Administration set up a system 
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whereby only a token down-payment is required 
from the buyer, the rest of the construction costs 
being covered by government-guaranteed mortgage. 
By making regular monthly payments the purchaser 
owns his home free and clear at the end of twenty 
years. Under this plan thousands of homes have 
been financed by FHA since 1934, but the basic 
fallacy of conventional house marketing remains. 
For the dwelling which the buyer possesses at the 
end of twenty years is worth only a small fraction 
of its original cost even if the neighborhood has 
not deteriorated. 


Prefabrication Not Sole Answer 


Other attempts to refurbish the old system and 
put new life in it rely simply on mass production, 
usually involving some form of prefabricated or 
demountable house. Enthusiasts point to the nearly 
100,000 prefabricated houses built as part of the 
government’s Industrial Housing Program during 
the war. In order to adapt these prefabricated 
homes to a mobile industrial society, it is proposed 
to make them demountable. The idea is that when 
the owner wants to move to another community 
he will simply pick up his walls and dishes and go, 
leaving only a heap of rubble to remind the com- 
munity of its migrant member. Of course, the 
costs of demounting, transporting and re-erecting 
such a house would be considerable, and no one 
has made it clear where the family would live while 
all this was going on. The same objection can be 
made to houses with moveable walls. But the main 
point is that the notion of demountable or accordion 
houses incorporates the same old assumption that 
a home should last indefinitely. 


Homes for Use, Not Speculation 
Primarily, the construction industry must dis- 
abuse itself and the prospective home owners of 
the idea that low-cost homes are built to endure 
“forever”. We must accustom ourselves to the 
principle that houses should be planned to last for 
a finite period, and that they should be built for 
use—not for speculation. 
The fact is that, in the past, acreage was pur- 
chased, for the greater part, by a private developer 
who, almost invariably, knew little of construction 
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or community techniques and who proceeded to that the completed house can be bought on terms long | 
build homes as rapidly as they could be sold, and that would ensure that at the end of a finite (twen- cepted 
having sold them, left. The community which he ty-five year) period there will be, in addition to the struct 
had thus created quickly deteriorated as it grew paid-up mortgage, a sum equal to the original cost design 
older. The homes became shabbier in relation to of building construction (in this instance, $3,350) costly 
new housing built in adjacent areas, and the com- —a sum which shall be used to replace the obsolete desigr 
munity continued to degenerate until the inevitable structure with a completely new and modern home. saving 
blight seized it. Moreover, as the homes decreased To accomplish this, it would be necessary to add differ 
in value, taxation increased; for, as the tax base, to the present FHA-type mortgage payments, a the | 
viz., the value of the property in a community, monthly payment for the purchase of a twenty-five quire¢ 
decreases, the tax rate must of necessity increase, year Home Replacement Bond. This monthly pay- 
until it finally became impossible for people to ment will be fixed at such a sum so that at the end ™ 
afford to own even the dilapidated structures over of the finite period, the home owner will receive wn | 
their heads. a fully paid bond redeemable in cash for (in this A mae 
Industry Must Plan Now instance) $3,350, the original cost of the dwelling. sa 
Whether our great construction industry that This Home Replacement Bond will be held by the unche 
planned and reared the arsenals of war will serve mortgage company until after the expiration of the in ur 
as the vehicle of private enterprise in building the twenty-five year period, and the moneys paid on must 
ten million low-cost American homes which will be such bond will serve, during such period, as addi- the \ 
required in the postwar decade is going to be tional security for the unpaid portion of the wt 
decided by what it plans now in meeting the chal- mortgage. : order 
lenge inherent in the need for revolutionary change Although today the average low-cost home 1s induc 
in home-construction practices. What the industry generally financed on a twenty-year mortgage basis, of hi 
must do is to readjust its thinking and planning under this new program by reason of this added issue 
now so that it can be in complete readiness for security, the length of period of payment could be putec 
building those low-cost postwar homes under a extended to twenty-five yours with a reduction in This 
program that will provide for their being torn down interest of from say FHA’s customary 412% to 4% adde 
and replaced at the end of a finite period of, say, (a rate already employed where sharp competition home 
twenty-five years. among banks exists for FHA mortgage loans). And, last 
It is true that the FHA home, in popularizing too, this additional security would render unneces- the “ 
the twenty-year amortizing mortgage, effected a sary the payment by the owner of a premium the | 
priceless improvement in the then existing system (*2%) which FHA now has to charge to insure the bligt 
of home financing. At the same time, however, the mortgage against default. ; ing 
Federal Housing Administration (FHA) through The monthly payment necessary to be deposited slum 
its guaranteed mortgage system, financed the crea- for the purchase of the Home Replacement Bond Tc 
tion of communities of cheap homes that will be to be added to the FHA mortgage would, for the indu 
tomorrow’s blighted areas. For the average low- $4,000 house, be $7.60 per month. (This payment Gove 
cost FHA home built during the last decade is not is computed upon a basis of 2.9% interest com- gual 
going to last more than twenty-five years anyway. pounded semi-annually, the rate employed in the Rep] 
It would have been much fairer to the purchasers Series E United States War Savings Bonds). The to p 
of those homes if they could have bought them result would be that for a “finite house” the the | 
under a program that would have provided for their reduced FHA-type payments for interest and amor- men 
destruction at the end of the period of their useful tization over the twenty-five year period (in place com 
life and for their replacement, then, with a new of twenty years) plus the payments for the Home blig 
home. Furthermore, a program for the progressive Replacement Bond, would total only $2.95 more than Am 
replacement of these homes would have preserved the monthly payments under the present FHA If 
communities that are already rapidly descending twenty-year provisions (see table). In return the upo! 
into shunned suburban slums. purchaser would not only own his land free and FH. 
And year by year as these blighted areas are clear after twenty-five years, but would also have sho 
created, private enterprise is rendered sterile; for the funds to replace his ‘moribund structure with pro 
only government or large insurance companies, a new house, suited to his changed standards and ipal 
aided by liberal tax exemption, can afford to enter requirements, embodying all of the technical and stat 
upon the reconstruction of the innumerable blighted aesthetic advances of a new age. the: 
communities that are a phenomena of virtually Comparative Table of Monthly Payments on a atta 
every municipality in the country. $4,000 Home, Under the Twenty-Year FHA acy 
a System and Under the Twenty-five Year Finite 4 
; many ; ito Plan—Each Based on a 10% Down Payment on OF 
To give a practical illustration of this proposed Purchase. (Taxes Have Been Excluded) thi 
plan for constructing low-cost homes that are to be Cates Meakink Watet Mead ine 
replaced at the end of a fixed finite period, let us FHA Svst Finite 8 a mo 
: : ystem ini ys 
suppose we want to built a typical $4,000 home. Monthly payments covering in- as 
We will assume that $650 of this amount would terest and amortization on $3,600 
cover the cost of land, foundations, and utilities wortgage .............0-0e0e: $22.79 $19.01 
(roads, sewers, water mains, etc.). The remaining Mortgage insurance averaged 
$3,350 would cover the actual cost of the building over 20-year period ........... 87 not 
itself. Home Replacement Reserve str 
As against the present FHA set-up whereby a Account ...........-.++eeeeee- None 7.60 cal 
dwelling is purchased on financial terms which ch 
merely pay off the entire mortgage in twenty years $23.66 $26.61 ye 
leaving the owner with an outmoded and greatly Ingenuity of the American construction industry to 
depreciated structure on his hands, suppose, rather, is such that it can be expected that it will not be th 
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long (once the principle of the finite home is ac- 
cepted) that considerable savings in costs of con- 
struction will be made possible because homes 
designed for a limited period should prove less 
costly than continuing the present method of 
designing homes to last “in perpetuity”. These 
savings ought to prove sufficient to absorb the slight 
difference by which the monthly payments under 
the “finite home” plan exceeds the payments re- 
quired to be made under the existing FHA system. 


Government Has Large Stake 

In the final analysis, the American government, 
too, has a vast stake in the preservation of the 
American countryside. As the frontier character 
of our national existence comes to an end, the 
unchecked spread of blighted areas year by year 
in urban and suburban communities of the country, 
must ultimately reach such a stage as to threaten 
the whole system of private ownership of land 
and buildings in the United States. Accordingly, in 
order to preserve the American countryside and to 
induce the use by communities of the “Finite Plan” 
of home building, the Federal Government could 
issue Home Replacement Bonds with interest com- 
puted at a slightly larger percentage than 2.9%. 
This additional interest, in eliminating the minor 
added monthly carrying charge of the “finite” 
home, would constitute a “coup de grace” to the 
last possible monetary objection to building under 
the “finite” system, and would succeed in protecting 
the land of the American people from being forever 
blighted by heedless and hasty “development” build- 
ing that inevitably deteriorates into tomorrow’s 
slums. 

Toward this end all segments of the construction 
industry should be prompted to induce the Federal 
Government to supplant its present FHA mortgage- 
guaranty plan with a program offering Home 
Replacement Bonds at attractive rates of interest 
to purchasers of homes in communities which adopt 
the Finite Plan. The resultant, progressive replace- 
ment of homes would provide an ever-regenerating 
community and halt the alarming rate by which 
blighted areas appear—like spotted fever—on the 
American landscape. 

If the Federal Government cannot be prevailed 
upon so to do and continues to maintain its present 
FHA program, then the various State governments 
should be invoked in this cause. Interested in the 
protection, under their police power, of the munic- 
ipalities and communities within their borders, each 
State should be urged to undertake the issuance of 
these Home Replacement Bonds at a sufficiently 
attractive rate of interest to induce purchasers to 
acquire homes in communities which employ the 
“Finite Home Plan” in preference to the purchase 
of an ordinary FHA house. It may be observed, in 
this connection, that it would take only a fractional 
increase in the interest rate to make the actual 
monthly payments the same for the “Finite Home” 
as for the FHA home! 


Can Create Vigorous Home Market 

Under such a plan, the home owner can bestow 
not an outmoded white elephant but an up-to-date 
structure upon his children, which they, like him, 
can look forward either to replacing—in view of 
changed circumstanes at the end of the twenty-five 
year cycle—or to trading-in, whenever they want 
to and without financial loss, for another house in 
the same or a different community. Under such a 
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scheme the house is always worth what it originally 
cost; as the physical value of the building decreases 
year by year, the paid-in value of the Home Replace- 
ment Bond increases. For, a purchaser, in acquiring 
a “finite home”, will be possessing not only a house 
but the deposits already made on the Home Replace- 
ment Bond, the aggregate value of which will always 
be approximately equal to the original value of the 
dwelling for the deposits made toward the purchase 
of the Bond will be found to be at least equal to 
the actual depreciation in the value of the dwelling. 


Second-Hand Homes Can Help Sales 


Thus, under a principle which offsets the inevita- 
bility of depreciation through the compulsory 
purchase of the Home Replacement Bonds, a fluid 
market is created—summum bonum which has been 
denied the American people because of the con- 
spiracy to preserve the myth of the ever-constant 
value and the everlasting character of the American 
home. When finally the ever-present market for 
second-hand homes will be created, the problem of 
the disposition of the “used” homes will offer no 
greater difficulty than the disposition of the used 
automobile and just as the automobile industry 
would normally founder without a sound and fluid 
market for second-hand cars, so the home-construc- 
tion industry will permanently prosper when a 
sound and fluid market is created for second-hand 
homes! 

But, to return, for a moment, to the home owner: 
let us assume that he does not desire to sell the 
house he has bought, and continues to live in it 
until the end of the first twenty-five year cycle when 
he razes and builds a new one. At that time, the 
new house which now occupies the old site, will be 
free of any mortgage. From then on, the owner 
will make only the small monthly payment required 
for the purchase of a Home Replacement Bond for 
the next twenty-five year period. Whatever this 
payment amounts to, it would be materially less 
than the cost of keeping an obsolete and antiquated 
structure in repair. 


Neighborhood Deterioration Arrested 

Equally important, the purchaser of a house in 
a community built and financed under such a pro- 
gram, can be certain that his neighborhood will 
never drastically deteriorate—and important consid- 
eration to those who have seen a_ well-built, 
well-tended home rendered almost valueless on the 
market by the decay of a typical speculative real 
estate “development”. For in this ever-regener- 
ating community a fixed proportion of new houses 
will be built each year. At the end of twenty-five 
years the earliest-built houses will be replaced. 
And annually, thereafter, the houses built in suc- 
cessive years will be demolished and new structures 
erected on their site. To assure that new houses 
will thus replace obsolete ones, it will be necessary 
simply to include special provisions in the original 
deeds, or to have State legislatures enact the 
necessary laws. 

To the construction industry such a program for 
the progressive replacement of low-cost homes offers 
relief from the feast-or-famine business cycles 
which have all but destroyed it. Broadly, it might 
mean that the industry, as a cohesive unit, would at 
last enter on a significant scale the home-building 
sphere which has heretofore been largely preempted 
by the speculative developer and the carpenter 
builder. 
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A highly sobering fact brought 
out at the recent convention of the 
National Safety Council convention 
held in Chicago was that of all in- 
dustrys in the nation the accident 
prevention record of the wood 
products and wood working indus- 
try was among the worst. One rea- 
son is that it is an industry of high 
speed sharp. edged tools, but that 
is not the whole story. Safety en- 
gineers at the meeting reported 
that they had unusual difficulty in 
getting woodworkers to take neces- 
sary precautions against injury. 
Although excellent safety guards 
have been designed for most wood- 
working machinery these devices 
are found dust covered, in some 
out-of-the-way spot rather than on 
the machine for which they were 
designed, in many a planing mill 
or woodworking shop. 

The big job then is to sell man- 
agement on the value and necessity 
of providing adequate protection 
for workmen, and to sell workmen 
on the use of the guards and other 
safety devices once they have been 
provided. The latter job, according 
to informed opinion, is the more 
difficult of the two. Management 
can easily be shown the ultimate 
economy of installing protective de- 
vices, and when shown workmen’s 
compensation laws, and man hour 
loss statistics, quickly agree to the 
investment necessary to provide 
adequate protection for their em- 
ployees. But it is another matter 
to convince an old employee who 
can show years of service without 
an accident, that it is high time he 
makes use of the safety devices pro- 
vided, and quits gambling with luck. 

It is a selling job that holds real 
challenge for management, and one 
that pays big dividends, not only 
in money saved but in satisfaction 
of knowing that management has 
done all in its power to minimize the 
ever present danger of accidents 
that pitifully maim individuals for 
life. 

Naturally new employees who are 
not thoroughly familiar with the 
equipment are in the greatest dan- 
ger from accident, but also they are 
the easiest to sell on the idea of 
using guards and other accident 
prevention devices. Today planing 
mills and other woodworking shops 
are filled with inexperienced help. 
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Sell Safety and SAVE! 
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Most favored method of selling 


safety to workmen is to work di- 
rectly through the foreman or fore- 
men, and through them alone. They 
must be convinced of the necessity 
for precaution. It must be drummed 
into them that safety is no sissy 
stuff, but is a business as well as 
a humane proposition, and is tied in 
with production and profits and all 
other phases of the operation. 

Foremen strive for production 
records, but they must be shown 
that if a good production record is 
coupled with a high accident rate it 
means nothing. Those who are 
working on incentive pay basis 
must have a good safety record re- 
quirement connected with a high 
production record achievement if 
they are going to receive the cash 
benefits promised for high output. 
Conversely the foreman must know 
that he is going to be held as re- 
sponsible for accidents as he is for 
a production failure, and that he, 
not the worker involved, must 
answer for every accident that hap- 
pens in his shop. 

That policy is going to put it up 
to him to see that guards are in 
place on all machines when they are 
in operation, and will make him 
enforce such a rule. It is more 
tactful and more effective than tell- 
ing him he will be fired, or that 
some other punishment will befall 
him if the boss comes into the shop 
and finds guards missing. The 
latter course usually ends in a con- 
spiracy between foreman and work- 
men to slip the guards off when the 
boss is not looking, and return them 
to place when it is thought he will 
arrive for inspection. 

Logically enough the foreman 
who has accident prevention 
brought to his attention time and 





again is going to ask, “Okay, what 
specifically, am I supposed to do.” 
Here are the steps the management 
must ask him to take: 


1. Eliminate mechanical and elec- 
trical and other hazards so far 
as possible. This includes the 
use of guards on moving parts, 
adequate insulation on electrical 
devices, provision of sure-foot- 
ing for workmen. 


2. Improved shop housekeeping. It 
means keeping the floor clear 
of waste cut-off blocks and tools 
that could cause a turned ankle 
or a dangerous fall. It means 
keeping the tools in their proper 
places, and rags put away where 
they cannot catch in moving ma- 
chinery. It means keeping the 
corners free of oily sawdust 
where spontaneous combustion 
or a carelessly thrown cigarette 
might cause fire. 


3. Training of workers in safe 
working methods. This means 
taking the trouble to show an in- 
experienced worker the right 
and safe way to do an operation 
with which he is not familiar. 


4. Analysis of accidents to deter- 
mine their basic causes, and cor- 
rection of that cause. 


5. Correct placement of handi- 
capped workers in jobs which 
they can handle with no diffi- 
culty or danger. Personal at- 
tention to individual workers. 


That should not be such a diffi- 
cult bill of goods to sell to foremen. 
Base the job on making safety in 
the shop a foreman’s responsibility 
as important as production. Make 
a good safety record something that 
will give the foreman prestige, 
make it a hallmark of success, a key 
to pleasure and happiness, and 
management’s job of selling accl- 
dent prevention to workers is well 
on its way. 
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Salvage Lumber 


Write to the Salvage Editor, Ameui- 
can Lumberman, 139 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill., mentioning the item number 
for further information about any of 
the following items. Also let the Sal- 
vage Editor know about your short 
length lumber needs or accumulations 
of such material of which you would 
like to dispose. 


Available 
145. 

We have available an accumula- 
tion of 34 inch rough and surfaced 
plywood in 12 x 14 inch pieces. 
Pittsburgh. 











what | 146. 
do.” We are in a position to supply 
ment . the following small lots of lumber 
items: 
900 pes. 5/4 x 5/4 rough maple, 30 
elec- inches 
o far 600 pes. % x % S4S basswood 19 
s the inches 
arts, 7000 pes. 34 x 13/16 x 9%4 S4S 
trical E. E. Maple 
-foot- 625 pes. 1 x 1 rough pine, 36 to 72 
inches, average length 48 inches 
e. It 700 pes. 14% x 1 maple cot. stock, 
pa to 31 inches 
rae 325 pes. 14 x 1 x 24 inch maple 
ankle cot. stock 
oaasias 500 pes. 14% x 1 maple cot. stock, 
roper random length average 24 inches. 


where 150 pes. 344 x 1% x 20 inches S4S 


y ma- pine 
x the 1500 pes. % x 2 x 25 inches S1S 
vdust maple 
stion 9400 pes. 7/16 x 2% x 23 inches 
irette S1S maple. 

Racine, Wis. 
safe Wanted 





neans 147. 

in in- We are interested in securing 
right 8/4 basswood of any width in 
ation ’ lengths from four inches to eight 
ar’. New Permanent Logging Road oan bose wood is also acceptable. 
— iladelphia. 


148. 


1 cor- to Bring in Ponderosa Pine Can furnish an AA2x rating for 


cottonwood or some other soft lum- 
ber that will not split and is free of 


andi- Work is now under way on an extension to the logging road of knots in the following items: 
2 the Kinzua Pine Mills Co., Kinzua, Oregon. The new section is five. Pieces 13/16 x 1% SOS: 30 000 
a miles long and is built for permanent use to state highway specifica- 47 inches long; 24,000 28 aliens 
ins tions. It will be macadam, 22 feet wide on a bed 34 feet wide. long; 42,000 111% inches long. 
The company’s logging railroad extends 13 miles to Camp Wet- Also want 18,000 pes. 3% x 134 x 
diffi- more, where a small mountain lake provides a storage and transfer 47 inches S18; 12,000 pes. 34 x 744 
men. pond. From this railhead the company’s truck road runs about x 47 inches S1S; 6,000 pcs. 3% x 
ty in 13 miles and with the present extension will be about 18 miles long. 2% x 27% inches S1S; 3,000 pes. 
bility Kinzua’s forward planning insures maximum plant production on 34 x 51%4 x 47 inches S1S. 
Make a year round basis and at the same time maintaining its logging Garnett, Kans. 
- that system on a plan for the greatest amount of regrowth. The bulk 149. 
stige, of the Ponderosa pine timber is privately owned, though inter- We need a quantity of Good 1 
a key mingled with some Federal and state owned units in the Blue Side or Good 2 Side plywood of any 
and Mountains area. species except fir which would allow 
accl- Carl Coleman is manager of the logging department of the com- the following sizes to be cut from 
well pany and all trucking and highway construction are under his it: 3% x 12 x 48 inches and also 
direction. Y%, x 4x 4 inches. Pittsburgh. 
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In the past, the majority of lum- 
ber dealers were concerned with 
only two figures on their books, the 
net profit and the net worth. In 
both cases, the accuracy of these 
figures depends upon the accuracy 
of the supporting accounts and they 
may be wrong. More critical analy- 
sis is required to get the lowdown 
on operating efficiency and financial 
management. A _ healthy looking 
net worth on paper may belie the 
figures. It may be bloated by in- 
accuracies in supporting accounts 
and the business may need doctor- 
ing. Before the war, the balance 
sheet could be checked semi-annu- 
ally or annually with safety, but 
today, changes are coming so rap- 
idly that a monthly check-over is 
necessary. Let us look into the 
main phases of balance sheet analy- 
sis as it concerns the lumber dealer. 


Current Assets 

These are cash, receivables, in- 
ventory. Before the war, if cash 
was 25 percent of current liabili- 
ties, this was considered a safe 
ratio. Today, the lumber dealer 
should see that the cash account, 
otherwise, money in the bank and 
till, runs at least 35 percent of cur- 
rent liabilities. Because money is 
plentiful and easier to get than be- 
fore the war, there is a tendency to 
be satisfied with a lower cash bal- 
ance, strange as it seems. Some- 
times, the proprietor draws more 
remuneration for himself, is more 
lax with credits and collections or 
too pre-occupied with other things 
to pay attention to little loss-leaks 
that mount up in time. 

Keep the cash account above pre- 
war level and the accounts receiv- 
able below prewar level so that you 
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Watch out for 


have ample funds to keep inventory 
as high as circumstances permit. 
Get a list of outstanding accounts 
each month and try to keep the to- 
tal down to 50 percent of prewar 
figures. If your receivables ran 30 
percent of sales in prewar days, 
they should not top 15 percent to- 
day. 

Before the war, the inventory 
was considered satisfactory if it ran 
35 percent of current assets. To- 
day, you can scrap this ratio be- 
cause you need not fear being 
overinventoried. Getting salable 
merchandise is the big problem. In 
connection with inventory, you 
should install a system of stock 
control and watch this record 
monthly. Stock control, in itself, 
helps keep inflation off the bal- 
balance sheet because it enables a 
business to get greater sales vol- 
ume per dollar invested in fixed as- 
sets. The greater the sales volume 
to fixed asset value, the less danger 
of water in the net worth—and to- 
day, with merchandise scarce and 
costly, obviously, losses through in- 
adequate stock control will be that 
much more costly, sales will be 
lower and there is likelihood of 
water in the net worth. 

In the past, we have known cases 
where dealers lost the equivalent of 
10 percent in sales volume by not 
effecting stock control, thereby suf- 
fering losses through theft, waste, 
errors, etc. But in those days, they 
might retrieve these losses because 
they could replenish stock quickly. 
Today, these losses can’t be so 
readily retrieved. War shortages 
make it necessary to watch stock 
as carefully as cash to minimize loss 
so that you can keep sales at maxi- 
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mum. The old fashioned method of 
haphazard stock-keeping without an 
iota of control should be shelved to- 
day. Record incoming and outgo- 
ing stock carefully and verify bal- 
ances on the stock control records, 


at least quarterly, preferably 
monthly. 

Fixed Assets 
Building, furniture, fixtures, 


trucks and other working equip- 
ment should be scaled down sharply 
for the duration. Because it isn’t 
always possible to service fixed as- 
sets as in peacetime, due to war- 
time restrictions, manpower and 
material shortages, they depreciate 
faster today and this is one source 
of balance sheet inflation that 
should be watched carefully. Some 
balance sheets studied did not even 
show reserves for depreciation. As 
a result, the net worth was inflated 
more than 20 percent. It must be 
remembered that the new merchan- 
dising and servicing equipment cer- 
tain to be marketed in the postwar 
period is creating forced obsoles- 
cence of present holdings. Few 
dealers consider obsolescence on 
their balance sheets. We suggest 
that you include, at least, a 10 per- 
cent contingency reserve for obso- 
lescence that is almost certain to 
affect your fixed assets in the post- 
war period and if you haven’t de- 
preciated these assets, write them 
down to present value. In some 
cases, it may be necessary to in- 
crease the charge if you are un- 
able to maintain your fixed assets 
in first-class shape due to inability 
to make adequate repairs. 


Goodwill 


Write this down to one dollar. 
In one case reviewed, the goodwill 
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was valued at $5,000. Obviously, 
this is water in the net worth. 
Current Liabilities 

These are accounts payable, loans 
payable, accrued items, such as pay- 
roll and taxes due but not paid. We 
find that the biggest weakness here 
is in failing to enter accrued items, 
which inflates the net worth for 
the period. Accrued items should 
be pro-rated and charged to profits 
monthly. This lowers the credit to 
net worth, prevents inflation. 

Be particularly careful about ac- 
cruing taxes. Many enter their 
taxes only when paid. Taxes should 
be pro-rated monthly so that they 
appear on the balance sheet as an 
accrued liability instead of inflating 
the net worth. Check the ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities. 
If 3 to 1, your working capital is 
in the safety zone. 

Fixed Liabilities 

Mortgages and other long-term 
obligations are not being reduced 
as much as desirable. Try to re- 
duce your fixed obligations in order 
to reach the postwar period in as 
liquid a condition as possible and 
reduce interest expense. This is 
another reason why accounts re- 
ceivable should be kept at minimum. 
Money tied up in receivables could 
better be used to liquidate long- 
term obligations. 

Contingent Liabilities 

Some lumber dealers have dis- 
counted notes given them by cus- 
tomers in payment of accounts but 
they had written no contingent lia- 
bilities on the balance sheet. If a 
customer doesn’t pay a note that 
has been discounted at the bank by 
a merchant, the bank will look to 
him for settlement, hence, a liabil- 
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ity should be set up for this con- 
tigency and to keep water out of 
the net worth. 


Reserves 


Studies show that only 60 per- 
cent of the financial statements car- 
ried reserves for depreciation of 
buildings, equipment, bad debts, 
etc., which inflated the net worth. 
Dealers should check on this imme- 
diately and write reserves into the 
books based upon present value of 
fixed assets. In one case, a dealer 
had a damage suit for $5,000 pend- 
ing against his business. He should 
have set up a contingent reserve to 
cover possible loss of suit. Re- 
serves are paper figures and do not 
represent cash set aside. An 
analysis of many balance sheets in 
this field shows that 25 percent 
were deficient financially despite 
the maintenance of adequate re- 
serves so don’t be too satisfied about 
your financial standing just because 
you have set aside substantial re- 
serves and the amount looks hefty 
on paper. 


Net Worth 

This includes capital and surplus 
for a corporation. If an individual 
or partnership, the net worth is the 
difference between the assets and 
liabilities. If the net worth is more 
than your liabilities or debt, you are 
in the right groove. We found 
that after the net worth was de- 
flated with the proper charges that 
about 30 percent of the balance 
sheets showed that liabilities ex- 
ceeded the net worth, a dangerous 
condition to survival. The net 
worth should exceed the fixed assets 
because the business ownership 
should provide more than the fixed 
capital, otherwise, the ownership is 
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contributing no working capital to 
the enterprise. If your fixed assets 
exceed net worth, you probably are 
plagued with high fixed charges, a 
difficult condition to counteract 
these days, nevertheless, it pays to 
know where you stand rather than 
going along “in the blind.” 

The net worth is the amount in- 
vested in the enterprise, not the 
value of a going business. A busi- 
ness may be worth more than its net 
worth, which is determined by the 
profits earned over a period. The 
difference between the book value 
of net worth and the value of a go- 
ing business is expressed by the 
term “goodwill.” In this field, our 
experience indicates that the good- 
will is worth the annual net profits 
totaled for the past 6 years. When 
this sum is added to net worth, it 
gives an idea of the price you 
should get for your business or the 
price you should pay somebody else. 
Where courts have set a price on 
goodwill, the number of years’ pur- 
chase of profits have run from 2 
to 10, depending upon the nature of 
the business, the length of time es- 
tablished and its prestige. Because 
goodwill is an intangible asset with 
tangible value, it is a problem child 
to accountants and business men. 
The purchaser who pays for in- 
tangible goodwill must show what 
happened to his tangible cash so 
enters it in the books. The proper 
precedure is to write goodwill down 
to $1, charging the difference to 
profits over a span of years, not 
more than 6, but this often isn’t 
done. The goodwill stays “as is” 
and represents so much inflation of 
net worth. Some lumber dealers 
have goodwill on their books that 

should be written off. 
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Clarke Sanding Machine Co. photos. 


LL NINE branch yards (and 

one store without a yard) of the 

Nassau Suffolk Lumber & Sup- 
ply Corp., Amityville, L. I., N. Y., 
report profits monthly on the ren- 
tal of floor sanding and edging 
machines operated by them. Each 
yard and the store has one to three 
sanders, and the machines are re- 
ported to be in constant use. 

The company inaugurated the 
service in a small way, giving it a 
reasonable amount of promotion, 
and added consistently to the num- 
ber of its yards that were equipped 
to render the service and to the 
number of sanders and _ other 
equipment owned by the company. 
At present the company’s promo- 
tion of this phase of their business 
is not so vigorous—principally be- 
cause their current volume is all 
that can be handled with the equip- 
ment they have. 

Display of the equipment itself, 
when it is not in use, is one of the 
most effective “silent salesman” 
methods of promoting the rental 
sander business. A neat display 
spot in the paint department can 
serve this purpose very well. Sand 
off a space about three by four feet, 
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surround it with a painted border 
and paint a sign in the center of 
the space advertising the fact that 
the floor sanders are for rent. Then 
cover the space with varnish or 
other floor finishing material. It 
is a permanent, attractive display 
that is definitely an eye-catcher. 
It is the spot where the machines 
should be on display when they are 
not in use by a customer. 

Classified newspaper advertising 
works well as sander rental promo- 
tion, but perhaps the best method 
is personal solicitation by the com- 


pany employees. Customers patron- 
izing the paint department should 
be asked if they plan to do any 
work on their floors. Even if they 
are not interested at the moment it 
establishes the idea in their mind 
and they are reminded of the deal- 
er’s service when they return home 
and look at their floors. 

But it takes more than promotion 
to show a profit in a rental sander 
department. It also requires as- 
tute management, and Nassau 
Suffolk has demonstrated just that. 
The machines they have purchased 
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have been paid for in a matter of 
six to seven months in rental re- 
turns alone. Sandpaper and floor 
finisher sales are large and worth- 
while. In one of the yards they 
have a box stocked with a given 
number of scraper blades, a cer- 
tain amount of sandpaper and all 
the other extras that are needed 
on a floor sanding and refinishing 
job, and which very logically might 
be forgotten by the customer who 
rents the sanding machine. Exten- 
sion cords, wrenches, etc., are in- 
cluded. The box is sent along with 
the sanding machine when the lat- 
ter is rented. In its top is a list 
of all the things the box contains, 
and the renter uses out of it what- 
ever he needs on his job and is 
billed according to the amount that 
is missing when the box and ma- 
chine are returned. It is similar to 
a Chinese breakfast where every- 
thing in the house is brought to the 
table, but the patron is charged 
only for what he eats out of it. Ac- 
cessory sales have been boosted 
tremendously by this box idea. 

There are problems in the rental 
sander business, and it is upon the 
successful solution of these that 
profits depend to some degree. The 
Nassau Suffolk operation has defi- 
nitely and successfully licked these 
problems. 

One of these is the establishment 
of a fair, attractive, yet adequate 
method and rate of charging for the 
use of the machines. Nassau Suf- 
folk charges no deposit on a ma- 
chine but makes out a memorandum 
billing for the value of the machine 
to the renter and requires the lat- 
ter to sign it when the machine 
goes out. This is destroyed upon 
the return of the machine. The 
charge is $4.50 per day or $2.25 
a half day for a sander, and $3.50 
per day for an edger. There is a 
certain amount of flexibility in 
these charges with certain regular 
contractor customers being given a 
slight discount or sometimes being 
charged a special combination price 
as low as $6 a day for an edger and 
sander both. 

The charge applies from the 
time the machine goes out until it 
is released by the customer. In 
cases where the machine is deliv- 
ered and picked by a Nassau Suf- 
folk truck a “release” of the ma- 
chine consists of a telephone call 
by the customer stating that the 
machine may be picked-up, and the 
charge is made only up to the time 
that the phone call comes in, even 
though the truck may not get 
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Let Subordinates Carry 


| EN OF INFLUENCE and 
wealth often have posed to them 
the question “To what do you 
attribute your success?” Their re- 
plies are many and varied and are 
more often tinged with sentiment 
than with actual thoughtful fact. 

But those who study the lives of 
great men usually notice one out- 
standing feature which these men 
have in common. They have the 
ability and good judgment to sur- 
round themselves with capable and 
talented assistants. Not only do 
they hire good men, but they pay 
heed to their assistants’ judgments 
and ideas, and submerge their own 
vanity sufficiently to surrender 
some of their authority and dele- 
gate responsible jobs to these as- 
sistants. 

A man doesn’t have to be a Ford 
or a Rockefeller, or direct a busi- 
ness enterprise scaled on Ford or 
Rockefeller interests to benefit from 
such a practice. A lumber dealer 
whose organization is built around 
three or four or five or more em- 
ployees will find that the idea ap- 
plies to his business equally as well. 

The very thing that characterizes 
a manager or supervisor is the fact 
that he must get his results through 
others. Once you rise to super- 
visory rank you cannot do it all 
yourself. You must depend on sub- 
ordinates too for departmental re- 
sults. One of the surest ways for 
an executive to swamp himself is to 
carry too much of the detail in his 
own hands. The successful execu- 
tive has the ability to delegate de- 
tails and see that the details are 
carried out. The one who burdens 
himself with detail will find that he 
does not have sufficient time to give 
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DETAIL 


proper attention to really important 
problems. 

There are a number of character- 
istics to bear in mind when a new 
assistant is being selected if he or 
she is going to be one upon which 
responsibility can be thrown: abil- 
ity to make friends; soundness of 
judgment; good nature; stick-to- 
itiveness; thoroughness; imagina- 
tion;. industriousness; quality of 
work; health; experience; planning 
ability; initiative; appearance; 
analytical ability ; dependability; in- 
telligence; adaptability. All of 
these things cannot be determined 
at first glance, but will make them- 
selves known as an employee con- 
tinues to serve and will guide a 
manager to know whether or not 
that particular employee is one to 
which real responsibility can be 
delegated. 

Once a man has been spotted as 
being good material to develop into 
a key assistant he is entitled to re- 
ceive the right kind of training be- 
fore too much responsibility is 
shifted to him. Part of an execu- 
tive’s task is to do a successful and 
logical training job on his assist- 
ants. Here are some of the funda- 
mentals: 

Give clear cut assignments accom- 
panied by necessary authority, and 
careful instructions on the assign- 
ment. 

Don’t take supervisory ability fot 
granted but point out the knacks of 
good supervision. 

Put all the available information 
about the job assigned at the dis- 
posal of the assignee. 

Plan to spend some time with him 
at regular intervals. 

Correct mistakes promptly. 

Protect the assistant’s prestige 
with his subordinates by never go- 
ing over his head. 

Make him feel a partnership with 
the top management in the super- 
vision of his sphere of influence. 

See that the assistant learns how 
to instruct other workers. 
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Rental Sanders 


(Continued from page 25) 


around to picking up the equip- 
ment until the next day. 

There are a number of advan- 
tages to the policy of renting the 
machines by the day rather than 
by the hour. The renter should not 
feel rushed if he is going to do a 
good job on his floors. If he is rac- 
ing with time hoping to save a few 
pennies by returning the machine 
an hour earlier, the work will not 
be done properly—it will be a job 
that serves as a poor advertisement 
of the dealer’s rental sander service. 

A large percentage of the rentals 
are to contractors or other work- 
men who have undertaken a floor 
sanding job, and this fact has re- 
duced the problem of damage to 
the machines to a negligible factor. 
The workmen understand the ma- 
chines and their use and return 
them in good condition. 

New customers should be _ in- 
structed in the use of the sanding 
machine before it is released to 
them. Modern machines are simply 
constructed, and in a matter of less 
than ten minutes all the necessary 
directions can be given. Most im- 
portant is knowledge of how the 
sandpaper should be attached to the 
drum. The dealer should go 
through the operation a couple of 
times by way of demonstration, and 
then insist that the customer do the 
job once himself before he leaves 
the store with the machine. 

Damage can be avoided also by 
keeping the electric motors clean 
and the brushes high. Furthermore 
the manufacturer’s salesman calls 
once a month to check the condi- 
tion of the Nassau Suffolk ma- 
chines and replace brushes and 
make other minor adjustments as 
needed. 

Damage to extension cords is con- 
siderable and these have to be re- 
placed intermittently. One other 
matter which deserves attention ac- 
cording to a Nassau Suffolk official 
is a check-over of machines as soon 
as they are returned, by some mem- 
ber of the staff who has that dele- 
gated responsibility, to make sure 
that the dust bag is empty and con- 
tains nothing which would cause 
fire through spontaneous combus- 
tion. 

Careful attention to these details 
can assure a rental sander trade 
which is as profitable and as satis- 
factory as has been the experience 
of the Nassau Suffolk company with 
this type of business. 
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Smoke 
Gentlemen: 

We have read with considerable in- 
terest the article “Post War Planning 
for Retailers” (Oct. 2 issue). We 
concur in the general line of thinking 
expressed therein, 

We are vigorously advocating both 
public bodies and private interests to 
take stock of their resources and com- 
mence immediately to have plans and 
specifications prepared for work with- 
in the limits of their resources, to be 
placed on the market at the war’s 
end. Consequently, we are quite in- 
terested in the statement made in 
your article, “There are persistent 
rumors in Washington to the effect 
that the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army is making plans to take over 
the public work construction program 
after the war.” 

We have heard “rumblings” as to 
this possible post war action on the 
part of the Army Engineers, but 
always by word of mouth. Yours is 
the first time we have seen the state- 
ment in print. Our Committee still 
thinks along the lines of the old adage 
where there’s smoke there’s fire, and 
any information you may be able to 
place in our hands which will enable 
us to pour a little water on that fire 
will be greatly appreciated. 

MURVAN M. MAXWELL 
Post-War Reconstruction Committee 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


@ A. L. makes no claim of having 
seen actual flames emerge from the 
smoke; hazards a guess however that 
Army motives are comparatively pure 
(plans are sincerely for national de- 
fense), that smoke comes from social- 
istic Washington career men who eye 
Army’s proposals with the thought of 
using them as tools for another grab 
at new powers over private enter- 
prise. 


Questions C.P.A. 


Your editorial of Oct. 16 (“Value 
of AA-1 is Variable) especially the 
fourth paragraph, brings forth what 
is possibly in the minds of those in 
the C. P. A. office in regard to per- 
petuating their jobs. 

When the C. P. A. was purchasing 
Pine boards and Dimension for can- 
tonments, the majority of their place- 
ments were on an AA-3 rating, 
whereas distributors such as  our- 
selves had considerable number. of 
AA-1 ratings. Pressure was brought 
upon the mills so great, by the C. P. 
A. office, that it was necessary for 
the mills to ship on the lower rating 
in lieu of the higher-rated business 
being offered. 

A few months ago, direct purchases 
by C. P. A. for direct Army and Navy 
and Maritime use had passed their 
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peak, and today a very large percent- 
age of C. P. A. requirements are from 
commercial concerns manufacturing 
boxes and crating, and quite a few of 
those concerns do not carry a very 
favorable credit rating. The C. P. A. 
is insisting that the mills accept their 
business of questionable credit against 
requirements of old customers of the 
mills for the same class of material 
or the same purpose. 

A great many of the producers feel 
that the C. P. A. has served its pur- 
pose and that the Administrator of 
the Pine, which is of L-290, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., is sufficient for alloca- 
tion and that lumber should now 
move through the regular channels. 

BRICE M. STOKES 
Stokes & Steele Lbr. Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Reader Stokes also called attention 
to the tone of a recent letter ad- 
dressed to Northwest lumbermen by 
the Portland, Ore. CPA office. It an- 
nounced a lumber action and in part 
this letter read as follows: 

“We want every mill to either send 
a direct representative to this auction 
or give a wholesale connection writ- 
ten authority to take some business 
for them. Unless this is done, we will 
have the unpleasant duty of sending 
out orders to those who are absent 
that may not be as satisfactory as 
they would be if taken at the auction. 
. . . If there should be some who do 
not see their duty to participate in 
the auctions and give the country’s 
needs first consideration over those of 
the private buyer, the rules of the 
Central Procurement Agency and the 
WPB provide plenty of authority to 
deny releases and allocate.” 


Fence Lath Fiasco 


Gentlemen: 

Your “Open Letter to the War Pro- 
duction Board” on the subject of 
Fence Lath, (Sept. 18 issue) was 
timely and to the point. You stated 
the Wisconsin price for 4’ Lath is 
$9.90, which was correct at the time 
—being the ceiling of $9 plus a 10 
percent advance to partly compensate 
for the wage increase the WLB made 
to woodworkers in the north. 

However, since then OPA has 
re-written the ceiling on northern 
Softwoods, giving us a little addition 
on the average to the previous 10 per- 
cent increase, but on Fence Lath they 
cancelled the 10 percent increase and 
set the price back to $9. 

That has considerably upset the 
manufacturers of these Lath and of 
course will retard the production. 

KURT STOEHR 
Bay de Noquet Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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| Farm Items 


Ingenul 


That a little lumber can be made 
to go a long way is being ably 
demonstrated by many dealers in 
farm communities who have de- 
vised ways of prefabricating small 
farm structures from short length 
lumber, salvaged items, and materi- 
als which can be used effectively in 
place of lumber. In many cases 
chicken brooders and hog houses 
have been made with discolored 
used lumber. Unpainted, they are, 
of course, not as attractive as struc- 
tures made of new lumber, but as 
one dealer put it, “The tenants in 
these houses never complain about 
the discolored lumber, and the 
houses are weathertight.” 

Demand for these and other small 
farm buildings is so great that 
farmers will take practically any- 
thing, and dealers have contrived 
many new types of construction. 
Most of these are not only prac- 
tical but also attractive, and have 
provided an opportunity to break 
down old buying prejudices, and 
practically force customers to try 
new materials. 

An example of attractive brooder 
houses and efficient sheep feeding 
troughs built in part of materials 
not heretofore used for these pur- 
pose by the company is afforded by 
Bernstein Bros. Lumber & Supply 
Co., Pueblo, Colo. With lumber in- 
creasingly more difficult to obtain, 
and with numerous restrictions on 
its sale, Bernstein Bros. decided to 
enter a field which for years has 
been a staple line in middle western 
lumber yards. It is the small farm 
building field. Soon after they 
started they found that they could 
sell as many chicken brooder houses 
as they could make, and accordingly 
Sought economies in the amount of 
lumber to be used in each one. 

The brooder houses, one of which 
ls illustrated on this page, are now 
being built with short-length lum- 
ber where lumber is necessary, and 
completed with insulating board. 
Studs and floor joists are made 


with lumber, and thin wood batten 
strips are used at the corners. In- 
sulating board in place of wood 
siding is used on walls and roof. 
This type of construction is adver- 
tised not as a substitute, but as 
an improved type of insulated 
building. 

The brooder houses are made in 
sizes from six feet by eight feet to 
twenty-four feet square. To stimu- 
late initial sales the company built 
one of the houses and placed it on 
exhibit at the front of one of the 
sheds. Located on one of the main 
arteries leading into Pueblo from 
the adjacent farm country, the ex- 
hibit stopped farmers on their way 
to and from the city, and resulted 
in the placing of orders. The small- 
est brooder sells for $32.50, the 
price increasing as the size in- 
creases. Almost from the start the 
brooders have been made to order, 
and have gone so fast that no sur- 
plus has been accumulated. Prices 
for the various size brooders are 
all figured in advance, and the cus- 
tomer can be quoted immediately 
upon stating how many chickens he 
has to house. A little ingenuity in 
the splice of short length lumber 
renders usable what otherwise 
would be waste. The brooders have 
been standing up and giving entire 
satisfaction to their owners. 

Sheep raising is an important in- 
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dustry in the country surrounding 
Pueblo, and the number of sheep 
being raised this year is much 
greater than formerly. The result 
is an increased demand for sheep 
feeding troughs. To meet this de- 
mand Bernstein Bros. were able to 
get a quantity of old 18-inch iron 
pipe. Each pipe was cut in two to 
form a semi-cireular trough eight- 
een inches wide at the top. The 
troughs made from this pipe vary 
in length from ten feet to forty 
feet. As shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph, half circle ends are 
welded into each end of the pipe 
trough, after a sufficient number of 
pieces have been welded together 
longitudinally to provide the de- 
sired length. In addition to the 
ends, lateral braces are also welded 
to the pipe. Selling price is a 
straight one dollar a foot. Thus the 
prices vary from ten dollars to 
forty dollars a trough for the mini- 
mum and maximum lengths. 

As in the case of the brooders 
one of the troughs is on exhibit 
where it can hardly escape the no- 
tice of sheep raisers driving in or 
out of town. Both of these items 
have sold so well that the dollar vol- 
ume of sales chalked up by Bern- 
stein Bros. is close to former levels 
in spite of the drop in home con- 
struction and the scarcity of 
lumber. 
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TWIN HARBORS LUMBER COMPANY 


Aberdeen, Washington 


Manufacturers and Distributors of all 


WEST COAST WOODS AND SHINGLES 


re yp ar wee “PINE 


Hard at work on 
war orders now, 
Anaconda is main- 
taining its usual 
reliable quality 
during this wartime 
-—so as to be 
ready to deliver 

the same de- 
pendable val- 
ues as always 

to regular cus- 
tomers when 
peace comes. 
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Logged in 1936-37 


1908 -- 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 
1942 - 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 


HAS YIELDED 1,019,000,000 FEET 
45% Hemlock, 15% White Pine, 40% Hardwood 


Sustained Yield Policy Equals Perpetual Supply 
DEFEND YOUR TRADE with 


MENOMINEE INDIAN es 


Neopit, Wisconsin 
Air- Dried - QUALITY LUMBER -- Kiln - Dried 


PILOT ROCK PINE 


Soft-Textured Ponderosa from the John Day District of Eastern Oregon 
100% Kiln-Dried ° “°° <osecrcuictcn it ° 


Modern manufacturing 
equipment . . Planing mill. 


PVSeuUrs > 




































Specializing in 
SELECTS and 
No. 2 COMMON 


Pilot Rock Sales Agency 


203 Radio Central Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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On the Hill 


The capital city keeps up its reputa- 
tion as a boiling pot or a shouters’ 
camp meeting or what-not. 

Call it what you will. But the 
chances are that two other fellows 
have already thought up and used 
your nifty nomenclature. 

The Washington eruptions change 
character without due and timely no- 
tice. Example: When Congress 
knocked off, last summer, the legisla- 
tive breath was hot on the necks of 
fleeing administrative agencies; espe- 
cially of those dedicated to working 
the home front. Congressmen indi- 
cated that as soon as they rested up a 
little, got their bunions taped and 
their tonsils vulcanized they’d come 
back and take up the chase. They’re 
back; but the rabbit hunt seems to 
have gone stale. 

The Congressional pack is nosing 
around for other game; lend-lease, 
over-buying by the Army, general 
economy, foreign air bases, behavior of 
the allies. Add a few yipes by the 
Waters of Babylon, beyond which lie 
the fields of post-war world organiza- 
tion; and, on the more immediate 
front, a fiddling with war contracts 
and a few distasteful glares at taxa- 
tion. They’re talking about going 
home again. Selah. 

Point about the domestic agencies: 
The Administration, engrossed with 
the war, has at long last put domestic 
government business rather largely 
into the hands of experienced and 
practical men; those who know both 
government and business. It hasn’t 
been a complete house cleaning, but 
the change is making itself felt. Busi- 

ness is consulted more: For that 
reason is finding it has a better chance 
to be understood and to discover lines 
of co-operation. OPA, for example, is 
uncovering operative methods accept- 
able to business; and this began to 
happen long before Administrator 
Brown resigned. OPA is working in 
closer harmony with WFA. WPB is 
decentralizing; is bringing its man- 
agement closer to business operations. 
Crowley, a business man of high repu- 
tation, is in charge of foreign pur- 
chases. Stettinius is in the State 
Department, Harriman in Russia. 

Our language is being spoken in 
public control stations. No signs that 
business will be given the reins and 
whip; but we can understand a little 
better what’s getting said to us. 
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Domestic Problems worked out on the basis of greater 
, ; labor efficiency and a reduction of 
Some stubborn policy matters still turn-over and absenteeism. That’ll be 
clutter the runway. At the moment tough; will devolve alike upon the 
Congress and the Administration are government, management and labor 
locking horns over the employment of |eadership. The Baruch formulas work 
subsidies in holding down prices. jn general along those lines. 
Congress is opposed and is supported The rising tide of strikes indicate 
in this position by three of the big 4 belief on the part of labor’s rank 
farm groups. This must and will be and file that the war is in its later 
settled soon; for the delay is certain phases and that the time to win con- 
to check food production next year. ¢essions is while labor is highly im- 
Contracts should be let now for food- portant. 
production acreage; and the FWA Make no mistake, however, about 
can’t go very far in promoting a the immediate importance of war pro- 
generally increased farm yield until quyction. At the very best, the next 
it knows what lines may be followed. six months will see the war effort much 
Taxation isn’t making much speed. intensified. They tell us that surpluses 
General feeling is that the Adminis- of raw materials are piling up. They 
tration did not really expect to get its shouldn’t pile up and wouldn’t if there 
program of an added ten billions were enough fabrication workers. So 
through Congress; rather that it fixed don’t count on the use of these alleged 
up some trading stuff, especially to surpluses of raw materials in the 
shut off the Federal sales tax. Prob- production of large additions to civi- 


ably will be no increase in personal lian goods. If there were workers to 


income taxes. . produce civilian goods, these hands 
Manpower is still hot but is taking would be used to produce war goods. 
a rather different line. There’ll be a subsistence supply, or a 
little more, of civilian gear; but no 

About Industrial Labor large increase. 


At the moment, the increased effi- 
War industry has gone through va-_ ciency of labor and the reduction of 
rious phases; began of course with the turn-over is the most important do- 
huge job of swift change-over of mestic problem fronting the country. 
plants to war production. When the 
plants were changed and at work, the Domestic Stuff 
next job was finding and isolating 


raw materials; and this industry felt General cost of living, at present, 
and still feels the big hand of govern- seems to have been fairly well stabil- 
ment in that field. ized. Those whose opinions should be 


Then came the manpower shortage, good tell us there will be no further 
intensified of course by the Army’s sharp increases in living costs during 
determination to put a big force into the war. This has already checked 
uniform. Quite as hard to meet as household hoarding. Sure, the black 
the numbers involved is the time-lag markets still flourish; but in the main 
and the disorganization involved in  they’re patronized by people with 
the change. Industrial workers were extra money and a passion for what 
drafted; and then followed the job they call luxuries. The rank and file 
of finding replacements, shipping,them seem to be saving money more earn- 
in, training them for their new jobs, estly; worried about the possibility of 
getting them housed. unemployment in the change-back 

It seems improbable now that there period when the war ends. That’s a 
will be a labor-draft law passed; but reason for careful post-war planning 
your guess is as good as any. Itisn’t now. To a man up a tree, Congress 
said out loud on the Hill; but there is doesn’t seem to be thinking too care- 
a national hunch that Germany will fully as yet about that domestic post- 
not last many months longer; that war period. Maybe the legislators 
when the Nazis collapse they’ll doit all have too many other things on their 
at once. The Japanese will have to’ minds. 
be brought in; but this will be in Business men, however, are dealing 
fairly large part a naval war. Along with the coming period; seem to be 
with this intuition is the parallel idea thinking about it in more professional 
that a labor draft wouldn’t get terms than political leaders can man- 
smoothed out in time to do much good. age. We may as well face up to the 

The general feeling now is that the fact, while at long last we're getting 
matter of a labor force must be a fairly professional handling of the 














war, the prospects are for a period 
of amateurism in handling the domes- 
tic post-war period. That’s something 
we can’t afford. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General 
Motors, is talking about these things. 
He has little truck with the amateur 
idea that a free peacetime spending 
of public money will straighten every- 
thing out. On the contrary he thinks 
the enormous amount of spending 
power in private hands will be the 
first big problem; something like a 
hundred billions in private funds, 
matched against the early shortages 
of consumer goods. This, Mr. Sloan 
thinks, indicates a continuance of 
public controls, the hated regimenta- 
tion, for a time; until goods are in 
reasonable balance with the ability to 
buy. Disposal of government plants 
should be prompt. Businesses should 
be placing inventory orders now; 
should arrange for whatever equip- 
ment purchases will be needed. The 
job is one that management, labor 
and government will have to work out 
together. This is too brief a review; 
but it indicates professional thinking 
in national terms. Something that will 
clinch the victory and underwrite the 
peace. 


Soldiers in the Woods 


A newspaper report has it that the 
WMC has asked the War Department 
to furlough 2,000 soldiers, all experi- 
enced loggers, for employment in the 
Northwest. Collis Stocking, of the 
WMC, told a House committee, inves- 
tigating newsprint prospects, that the 
manpower shortage in the woods is 
serious and growing worse. 

Mr. Stocking said the Budget Bu- 
reau has been asked to approve an 
appropriation to finance the importa- 
tion of 19,000 foreign workers for 
use in the forests. The WMC is nego- 
tiating with the Canadian government 
for a resumption of the movement of 
Quebec loggers to New England oper- 
ations. 


West Coast Housing 


The housing construction and con- 
version program, begun in the San 
Francisco Bay area in the spring of 
1940, will be completed in eight or 
nine months. This program will pro- 
vide a total of about 120,000 family 
dwellings and 16,500 dormitory units 
for war workers. The NHA does not 
estimate whether this amount of space 
will be enough; for that will depend 
upon policies and practices which the 
agency can not control. If the WMC 
restricts manpower recruiting to local 
areas, the housing probably will be 
adequate. It is estimated that, during 
the next nine months, about one-third 
of the nation’s housing load will be 
carried by California. A sampling 
survey indicates that about five-eighths 
of the housing units in the Bay area 
have been privately constructed. One 
delay in occupancy has been caused by 
the slow arrival of furniture. It seems 
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the furniture is available; but over- 
taxed railroads can’t get it delivered 
with any promptness. In the Oak- 
land-Alameda area, applicants have 
exceeded vacancies by a ratio of about 
four to one. 


Longer Work Week 


The WMC has stated that the 48- 
hour weeks will go into effect Nov. 15 
in all areas where labor shortages are 
declared to be acute. Thereafter, as 
areas are placed in Group 1, the group 
in which acute labor shortages have 
developed, the longer week will be 
applied within thirty days. Considera- 
tion is being given to the proposal to 
apply the longer week in Group II 
areas; those in which shortages are 
likely to develop. 

According to latest available re- 
ports, the longer week has been put 
into effect in forty of the seventy-one 
areas in Group I; and in nineteen of 
the hundred and twelve areas in 


Group II. 
The longer week has solved some 
serious labor difficulties; has even 


operated to release workers for em- 
ployment in other areas where short- 
ages are more acute. 


Construction Restrictions 


Apparently to meet rumors that 
construction restrictions were to be 
relaxed, the WPB has made a brief 
announcement to the effect that the 
agency will continue to restrict con- 
struction of new facilities and will 
reduce facilities under construction to 
the minimum necessary for the war 
program and for essential civilian 
needs. The Board states that in each 
case it will “seek a minimum con- 
sumption of materials and manpower, 
together with a maximum utilization 
of existing facilities and equipment. 
The Directive for Wartime Construc- 
tion dated May 20, 1942, which estab- 
lished these principles, is hereby 
confirmed.” 


WPB Decentralization 


Decentralization of the WPB con- 
tinues; has not been fully completed. 
It takes some time to work out a prac- 
tical division of policies as between 
Washington and the regions. 

Allotments of trucks and tractors 
apparently will continue to be made 
in Washington. Applicants seem gen- 
erally to prefer this; and the available 
pool of machines is so limited that a 
fair distribution can be managed only 
by the central agency. 

For some time the Regional Offices 
have been processing PD-1A applica- 
tions of less than $500 in value. This 
limit has been raised to $1,000; and 
it is expected that by the first of the 
year it will be further increased to 
$2,500. 

Regional Offices now process appli- 
cations for permission to begin 
construction, and for priority assist- 
ance, on construction projects of less 
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than $10,000; and soon after the first 
of the year this limit is to be increased 
to $25,000. There are some exceptions. 
Applications for buildings to house 
production facilities, such as sawmills 
and planing mills, will continue to be 
processed in Washington. Application 
from a sawmill company for an office 
building or a shed will be processed in 
the appropriate Regional Office. 

Authority of Regional Offices to 
grant emergency AA-1 ratings, now 
limited to $1,000, will be increased 
to $2,500 soon. Authority to grant 
emergency AAA ratings remains in 
Washington. 


Shoe Rationing 


This may be important to you or 
to your workers. B. R. Ellis, Director 
of Priorities, Lumber and Timber 
Products War Committee, tells us that 
under the regulations every person is 
entitled to have two good pairs of 
working shoes or boots, if he can 
prove the necessity for this allowance 
to the OPA. A logger, for example, 
who has used all his shoe stamps to 
buy shoes for general wear and who 
needs shoes or boots for occupational 
wear, may apply for the extra sup- 
plies. Shoe stamps, however, are used 
on a family basis; and all the shoe 
stamps of the family must be used 
before this application will be con- 
sidered. But the regulation applies 
equally to all members of the family. 
If the logger uses all the remaining 
valid stamps to outfit himself, and 
if his wife has but one pair of good 
shoes, she may apply to the ration 
board for another stamp. 


Exchange War Workers 


A plan to exchange war plant 
workers between the United States 
and Britain will be inaugurated this 
month with the departure of four 
U. S. war workers for a month’s visit 
to British factories and U. S. Army 
installations in the British Isles. The 
Office of War Information and the 
British Ministry of Information are 
jointly sponsoring the project. 

The U. S. workers, all designated 
by labor committees or local unions 
in their own plants, will make the 
trip to Great Britain, representing 
aviation motors, steel and chemical 
plants in this country to the same 
industries there. 

British plants in the same indus- 
tries will select four similar worker 
representatives who will return to 
this country with the U. S. war work- 
ers to pay a similar visit. The British 
Trade Union Congress, the British 
Ministry of Information and_ the 
British Ministry of Labor are arrang- 
ing the tour in Britain and are spon- 
soring the return trip of the British 
workers. 

The workers selected are represent- 
ing the war workers in their own fac- 
tories, and are not official represeata- 
tives of their international unions, 
though both the AFL and CIO have 
assisted OWI in selecting the plants 
involved, Davis pointed out. 
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Is Marlite, pioneer in the field of prefinished wall 
be paneling, also pioneered high-heat-bake finish. Pro- 
on duced from an original and exclusive formula, and in 
ce the world’s largest ovens of their kind, this finish is 
in the basis of such features as ease of cleaning, long 
life and attractiveness. 

U 

Bs Practical Marlite—easy-to-install, easy-to-clean and 
ed moderately priced was used before the war for pro- 
nt tective and decorative walls and ceilings in homes, 


in commercial buildings and industrial plants. Today it 
also is serving with distinction in war plants, army 
camps, housing projects, hospitals, government build- 
ings and aboard our fighting ships. 


Marlite’s wall-size panels come in plain-colors, tile 
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Lumber Situation Analyzed at 


National Retailers’ Annual 


The annual meeting of the directors 
of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association was held in Chicago, 
Oct. 18 and 19. The meeting was 
opened by President W. W. Anderson, 
who sketched briefly the development 
of the association and outlined its 
war activities. Mr. Anderson con- 
cluded his remarks with a statement 
of the work to be accomplished in the 
two-day meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, and introduced J. Philip Boyd, 
director, Lumber and Lumber Prod- 
ucts Division, War Production Board. 

Mr. Boyd, speaking for a half hour, 
delivered the most enlightening analy- 
sis of the current lumber situation, 
the position of the lumber industry in 
the war, and the policies of the War 
Production Board thus far heard at 
any major conference of lumber ex- 
ecutives. Stating that the first job 





the WPB is to serve the war and the 
second is to keep the industry strong 
enough to play its part, the speaker 
announced that his office now has a 


staff of about 200 people. The staff 
is increasing, principally through the 
addition of technical experts, and is 
shaping into a pretty good working 
team. 

The current lumber situation, the 
speaker reminded his audience, is the 
result of what has happened in the 
last two years. Housing for the armed 
services has been supplied, and pro- 
duction of materiel for them is under 
way. The greatest lumber need at 
present is for boxing, crating and 
dunnage, which takes nearly fifty per- 
cent of the year’s estimated produc- 
tion. During the first six months of 
this year, lumber was being consumed 
at the rate of 39 billion feet while the 
1943 production estimate is about 35 
billion feet. The reason for inability 
to supply all civilian demands in addi- 
tion to Army, Navy and other war 
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agency demands is that the logging 
and lumber industries are about 90,- 
000 people short. The amount of 
idle lumber in the country, said Mr. 
Boyd, is less than the output of one 
mill. Generally, he said, there is no 
hoarding of lumber by the Army, 
Navy or other war agencies. 

The lumber supply situation is go- 
ing to be as tough if not tougher than 
it is now until the war in Europe 
ends. Mr. Boyd said that the best 
WPB can do is try to keep retailers 
in business. He asked that in turn 
the retailers do everything they can 
to make their businesses function di- 
rectly in winning the war. 

Concluding his address, which was 
a genuine down-to-earth talk from 
one lumberman to a group of his own 
kind, the speaker said that the 
amount of lumber going to retail 
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yards is not too far removed from 
the prewar level. The principal fac- 
tor is that lumber today disappears 
from the yards nearly as fast as it 
lands in them. 

“We want you to know,” said Mr. 
Boyd, “that the war board personnel 
is not in Washington to make careers. 
It is there to get a disagreeable job 
done in the best possible way and in 
the shortest possible time.” 

Following Mr. Boyd, Major Mc- 
Donald expressed the Army’s ap- 
preciation of the cooperative attitude 
of the retail lumber industry, making 
particular reference to the unselfish- 
ness with which retailers surrendered 
their lumber inventories when mill 
shipments were low. He stated that 
the Army has no stockpile of lumber, 
and that a few isolated stockpiles in 
training camps have been reduced to 
workable minima. 

Don Campbell, also of the WPB, 
shared the speakers’ table during the 
morning session, and at the conclu- 
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sion of the Major’s brief remarks, all 
three, together with Secretary North- 
up, answered numerous questions 
from directors in the audience. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with a report from the special OPA 
committee given by Leonard Lampert, 
Jr., chairman of the committee and 
vice president of the association. 
Following Mr. Lampert, Peter Stone, 
lumber price executive of the OPA, 
addressed the meeting, and answered 
questions on lumber pricing. Several 
other committee reports were re- 
ceived, and J. D. McCarthy closed the 
meeting with a report from the secre- 
taries. 

The second day of the meeting was 
given exclusively to budgeting and 
policy matters, and the election of 
officers. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are Leonard Lampert, Jr., Lampert 
Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn., presi- 
dent; S. Lamar Forrest, For- 
rest Lumber Co., Lamesa, Texas, vice 
president; George W. LaPointe, Jr., 
O & N Lumber Co., Menominie, Wis., 
treasurer; H. R. Northup, Washing- 
ton, D. C., secretary. 


Coming Conventions 


Nov. 5—New England Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Carpenter, Manches- 
ter, N. H. Fall meeting. 


Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash & Door Job- 
bers Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Fifth annual win- 
ter meeting. 


Dec. 16—Quebec Province Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Queen's Hotel, 
Montreal, Que. Annual meeting. 


1944 

Jan. 19-20—Forest Farmers Association 
Cooperative, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Southern forestry conference 
and third annual meeting. 

Jan. 25-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Thirty-ninth annual. 

Feb. 3-4—Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As 
sociation, Des Moines, Iowa. Victory 
merchandising clinic. 

March 15-16—Louisiana Retail Lumber 
& Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orieans, 
La. Annual. ; 

April 10-11-12 — Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 
Tex. Annual. 
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CORLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


25,000 _ 
Corley SHIPMENTS 
KEEP ’EM CUTTING 


Corley’s Wartime policy has helped lumber- 
men with their big War job. Since historical 
December 7, 1941, Corley has filled over 25,000 
orders . . . in ways to keep the most lumber 
rolling. 

Few mills have been shipped to new opera- 
tors. Instead, experienced and established lum- 
bermen, capable of the greatest immediate pro- 
duction, have been supplied with Corley products. 


Except for certain shipments to the Armed 
Forces, most of the 25,000 orders have repre- 
sented replacements, repairs and supplies. 

Ours is not a glamorous part in the gigantic 
War production program . . . but we believe 
Corley’s decision to help conscientious lumber- 
men not only maintain but increase production, 
has been the best plan. We hope our friends 
will agree. 

To assist the lumbering industry in the most 
ways possible has always been Corley’s policy. 
We sincerely believe that our Wartime policy 
has been beneficial to both the industry and the 
War production program. 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of : 
Circular Saw Mills, Edgers, Trimmers, and Accessory Equipment 


Branches: Little Rock, Ark.—Natchez, Miss.—Portland, Ore.—Seattle, Wash. 
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Our company has _ been 
serving lumber buyers for 
54 years. While currently 
largely engaged in supply- 
ing lumber for the army, 
navy and other government 
uses, we are endeavoring to 
give regular customers best 
possible service within the 
lumber restrictions — and 
are looking forward to the 
day when we can resume 
our full service to all cus- 
tomers. 


OREGON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


PINE SALES, BAKER, ORE. 
FIR SALES, DEE, ORE. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


The Trade Mark fae 


DOUGLAS 
FIR 
West Coast 
lt hele Gi 
SITKA 
SPRUCE 


om Pele) iio). 
LUMBER CORPORATION 


la -Xele MN Yo] (Xam Oh ts Ta) Manufacturing Plant 
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Don't let the 
‘"‘WOODEN SOLDIERS”’ 


Test moisture content faster—better 


with MOISTURE REGISTER 


Lumber plays a vital part in this war— 
millions of “wooden soldiers” must do 
their part in ships, planes, and construc- 
tion of all kinds. Don’t risk defects due 
to faulty moisture content. 


The standard in 
moisture testing 





Depend on Moisture Register for the 
right answer—instantly shown on a di- 
rect percentage reading dial at the press 
of a button. No points to break off or 
injure smooth surfaces—completely port- 
able—easy to operate. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


MOISTURE REGISTER COMPANY 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


AA 


. 5117 Kinsie Street * 














( wERE'S WHAT ) 
FOLKS NEED 


to repair walls, floors, 
furniture, woodwork or 
plaster. This plastic 
repair material comes 
in powder form... just 
mix with water and 
use. Will not shrink. 





WATER 
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STICKS AND STAYS PUT Sticks and stays put. 
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Your jobber con give immedicte 
delivery on Durham's Rock-Hord 
Water Putty. Pocked twelve 1-Ib. 
cons or Four 4-Ib. cans to cose. 
Also available in 25, 50 and 
100-Ib drums for industriol users. 


DONALD DURHAM CO. 
Des Moines lowe 












Makers of DURHAM’S FLOORWAX 































Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Dimension 
and Boards. 


Sawmill Capacity 
200,000 ft. per day. 


L. H. L. Lumber Co. 
CARLTON, ORE. 


E. J. Linke Guy Haynes 




































Ponderosa Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


WUICHET LUMBER CO. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension 
Pattern—F lask 
WRITE 


714 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago 4 
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W.T.SMITH LUMBER CO. 











Building Research 

An appeal for industrial research 
technicians to turn their attention to 
methods of lowering the cost of build- 
ing postwar homes as a means of 
providing greater employment and 
placing new dwellings within the 
reach of many thousands of additional 
families was made recently by Russell 
G. Creviston, general chairman of the 
Postwar Committee of The Producers’ 
Council, in an address before the In- 
dustrial Research Institute. 

“To fulfill its responsibility as a 
leading source of employment and a 
major contributor to a high national 
income in the postwar era, the con- 
struction industry must build new 
homes by the millions,” Creviston 
said, adding that lower building costs 
are the major factor controlling the 
volume which the industry can reach. 

“The well-built home of today is 
so fine and its equipment so service- 
able and useful that further perfec- 
tion is not our primary need at this 
time,” he said. “Our greatest need 
for the postwar years is to get into 
wider use the superior building prod- 
ucts and equipment which research 
technicians already have developed.” 

Estimates that ten million new 
homes can be built during the first 
postwar decade are not unreasonable, 
Creviston stated. “But to reach that 
goal”, he added, “we shall have to 
rely on our research staffs more than 
ever before in lowering construction 
costs, thus putting new homes within 
the reach of more and more low in- 
come families.” 

In discussing improvements in 
home construction, Creviston stated 
that a dream house would be available 
after the war to millions of prospec- 
tive home owners and to those addi- 
tional millions who now live in obso- 
lete structures with _ substandard 
equipment. 

“However, the postwar dream house 
will not be the miracle home that 
some popular writers have pictured, 
totally different from the pre-war 
house” he said. “The home of to- 
morrow will not be characterized by 
radical changes. Rather, it will con- 
tain all of the hundreds of new de- 
velopments which were ready for the 
public when the outbreak of war 
stopped civilian building, together 
with many additional improvements 
which our research technicians have 
perfected to meet the demands of war 
construction. 

“Few people realize the great 
strides made in developing new ma- 
terials and time-saving equipment 
which already were being introduced 
into home building at the outbreak of 
the war. 
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“To obtain the splendid new home 
to which it has looked forward, no 
family need wait for other scientific 
developments which will take years to 
test and perfect. Once the war is 
over, the public will find the construc- 
tion industry ready to build houses 
much superior to those being erected 
when the war broke out. 

“The dream house of tomorrow can 
be gotten under way as soon as the 
progress of the war makes it possible 
for manufacturers of building mate- 
rials and equipment to reconvert to 
peacetime production.” 


Construction Contracts 


Construction contracts awarded in 
the 37 eastern states aggregated $2,- 
623,839,000 during the first nine 
months as compared with $6,111,765,- 
000 in the corresponding period last 
year, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. This represents a drop of 
57 per cent with both publie and pri- 
vate construction showing approxi- 
mately the same percentage change. 
All three of the major categories 
showed a marked reduction in volume, 
i.e., non-residential building, down 61 
per cent; residential building, down 
50 per cent; and heavy-engineering 
work down 56 per cent. These de- 
creases from 1942 represent the con- 
tinued decline in needs for new fa- 
cilities in the current high-production 
phase of the war program. 

The month of September showed a 
total construction figure of $175,115,- 
000 as compared with $413,791,000 in 
the preceding month and $723,216,000 
in September 1942. The month’s 
volume was the lowest for any month 
since February 1938. Non-residential 
building, residential building and 
heavy-engineering work were below 
September 1942 by 85 per cent, 57 
per cent and 61 per cent, respectively. 


Postwar Building 


The building industry is in for a 
busy time after the war, according to 
John W. Galbreath, chairman of the 
realtors’ Washington committee, who 
spoke at the annual victory con- 
ference of the Colorado Association 
of Real Estate Boards. City and 
urban developments and_ rehabilita- 
tion “conducted by private enterprise” 
will be able to absorb five million un- 
employed “when we turn our efforts 
to the home front after the war,” he 
declared. 

“The need for home construction 


“and reconstruction of business build- 


ings is tremendous,” he said. “Our 
residences, viewed nationally, are rot- 
ting, and I predict a great wave of 
home building after the victory.” 
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Graphic Highlights 





Left to right—Gene 
Klein, Amarillo, Tex., 
and Lynn Boyd, 
Pampa, Tex., lumber 
dealers, and W. E. 


Vance, American 
Lumberman, relaxing 
after a day at the 
retailers’ meeting in 
Chicago, Oct. 17-19. 


Lumbermen's Prize Cattle Bring 
Highest Prices in History 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Natwick, Baltimore, 
Md., shown at the Dunloggin sales ringside 
(seated to the right of the tent pole with 
hats on). Mr. Natwick, who began logging 
in Wisconsin at the age of seventeen, re- 
cently decided to devote himself wholly to 
the lumber business and therefore disposed 
of his magnificent prize herd of Holstein 
cattle. Two thousand people attended the 
two-day auction, including representatives of 
noted dairies from all over the country. 
Three prize cattle are shown in a Dunloggin 
farm setting in the small picture. Mr. Nat- 
wick is head of J. Natwick & Co., which has 
offices in Baltimore, Md.; he operates hard- 
wood mills in West Virginia and has other 
lumber interests. 
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“E" Award 

Impressive ceremonies marked the presentation of the coveted 
Army-Navy "E" award to the Long-Bell Lumber Co., at Longview, 
Wash., on Oct. 9, the ceremony taking place on the vast cargo 


dock overlooking the Columbia River. Presentation was made 
during the noon hour, with upwards of 2,000 employees and in- 
vited guests present. Lt. Gov. Victor A. Meyers acted as master 
of ceremonies. The Army was represented by Lt. Col. Theron W. 
Bean; the Navy by Lt. Comdr. Chester J. Chasteck. The award 





was accepted for the company by J. D. Tennant, vice president 
and general manager, who has been associated with Long-Bell for 


45 years. Jasper A. Coney was chosen to represent Long-Bell 
workers in accepting the "E" pin, as being representative of the 
fathers of America's fighting men. He has five sons in the armed 
services and a sixth on a civilian assignment on one of the military 
frontiers. George Tucker, Associated Press war correspondent 


convalescing at his home in Longview from wounds suffered in 

Algiers, and who worked for Long-Bell as a boy, pinned "E" token 

emblems on the lapels of J. D. Tennant and J. A. Coney. His 

father, Jess Tucker, has been with Long-Bell 35 years in supervisory 

Inset shows George Tucker pinning the "E" pin on 
J. D. Tennant. 


capacities. 














Carl Barnard, Lumber Supply & Warehouse 
Co., Seattle, Wash., gave up golf for Vic- 
tory gardening and was proud as punch 
when the results began to show. He is a 
North Carolina Democrat and claims he is 
just as narrow minded a Vermont Repub- 
lican, who is his gardening partner. Reared 
on a farm, he knows how to raise cain and 
corn, 
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Map Conference Policies 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Building Material Exhibitors Associa- 
tion was held in Chicago, Oct. 15 and 
16. The first session was held jointly 
with the retail association secretaries, 
and matters of programming and pol- 
icy for the coming retailer war con- 
ferences were discussed in detail. The 
conference policies for 1944 will fol- 


low generally the pattern adopted for 
the 1943 meetings. There will be no 
material or dealer service exhibits of 
any kind, due principally to the need 
for conserving transportation facili- 
ties. The meetings will be stream- 
lined, and devoted exclusively to dis- 
cussions of dealer participation in the 
war and the formulation of commun- 
ity post war plans for rapid reem- 
ployment and conversion to peace- 
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time activities when victory comes. 

Following the joint session the ex- 
hibitors and secretaries held a social 
hour followed by a dinner. Chair- 
manship of the joint session was 
shared by Jack McCarthy, secretary 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers Association and chairman of 
the secretaries’ conference, and 
Arthur A. Hood, Johns-Manville, and 
president of the exhibitors associa- 
tion. Mr. Hood was also toastmaster 
at the dinner. 

Saturday morning found the ex- 
hibitors meeting alone for the pur- 
pose of implementing the plans 
discussed on the preceding day. Con- 
ference dates set by most of the re- 
tail associations had already been an- 
nounced at the joint meeting. It was 
decided that the exhibitors would 
again offer the estimating course pre- 
sented at many of last year’s con- 
ferences and conducted by Herb Lotz 
of Johns-Manville. 


Houston Retailers Elect 


Carroll Delhomme, manager of Far- 
rar Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., has 
been elected president of the Houston 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
succeeding Don Donaldson, Donaldson 
Lumber Co., who was named chairman 
of the advisory board. Other elective 
offices filled at the Oct. 12 meeting 
were vice president, H. A. Dittmar, 
Heights Lumber Yard; _ secretary, 
Scott Matthews, Cooper-Matthews 
Lumber Co.; chairman of the board of 
directors, Junius Ballard, Jones Lum- 
ber Co. Gene Ebersole, executive vice 
president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, was guest speaker. 


New England Lumbermen 


Valentine D. Mathes of Dover, N. H., 
president, has called a general meet- 
ing of the New England Lumbermen’s 
Association (manufacturers) for Fri- 
day, Nov. 5, at Hotel Carpenter, Man- 
chester, N. H. Many industry prob- 
lems of vital importance to each 
member will be discussed, and answers 
will be supplied by officials from the 
war bureaus. A complete check of 
stocks of lumber on hand at member 
mills will be presented to disclose the 
status of supplies available for deliv- 
ery to the war plants. Business 
session will begin at 10:30 a.m., with 
luncheon at 12:30. 


Northern California Annual 


At the annual meeting of the Lum- 
ber Merchants Association of Northern 
California, held at the Palace Hotel 
in San Francisco on October 13, Ray 
Clotfelter, W. R. Spalding Lumber 
Co., Visalia, Calif., was re-elected 
president. J. H. Kirk, Southern Pa- 
cific Milling Co., San Luis Obispo, was 
elected vice president. Other officers 
re-elected were: I. E. Horton, South 
City Lumber & Supply Co., South San 
Francisco, treasurer, and Bernard B. 
Barber, Fresno, secretary. 

Eighteen directors were named at 
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the brief, streamlined business meet- 
ing. 
Col. Willard T. Chevalier, vice 
president and director of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., was the guest 
speaker at the evening banquet. He 
spoke on the subject: “What Shall We 
Do With Victory”; it was an inspira- 
tional discussion emphasizing’ the 
American idea to “get ahead.” 

Kenneth Smith, president of the 
California Redwood Association and 
banquet toastmaster, discussed the 
subject of “Lumber Merchants and 
Postwar Plans”, wherein he presented 
a realistic view of current govern- 
mental trends and outlined the ave- 
nues already available to lumber mer- 
chants for postwar planning. 


Southern California 


Approximately 100 representatives 
of the wholesale and retail lumber 
fields of southern California gathered 
at the Jonathon Club, Los Angeles, to 
hear Col. W. B. Greeley, of Seattle, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, deliver a 
talk on industry problems. 

A. A. Kayser, Los Angeles manager 
of the WCLA, presided as toastmaster 
at the dinner meeting and introduced 
the guest of honor. 

Col. Greeley presented a frank dis- 
cussion of the many problems West 
Coast lumber mills must contend with 
to co-operate with government bu- 
reaus. 


Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo 


Plans for a revitalized Los Angeles 
Hoo-Hoo organization were mapped at 
a meeting held recently in the Univer- 
sity Club, Los Angeles, Calif., under 
the chairmanship of Roy Stanton, of 
E. J. Stanton & Son. Attending were 
Vicegerent Snark Dee Essley as ex- 
officio member; Hervey Bowles, Eugene 
DeArmond, W. B. Wickersham, Ed- 
ward Bauer, Edward Martin, and 
Robert Osgood. 

Decision was reached to hold at 
least one Hoo-Hoo meeting a month. 


Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 


“Plan now for post-war building”, 
members of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 
club were urged at their recent month- 
ly meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., by 
Robert J. Hendershott, manager of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
Minnesota. Mr. Hendershott said he 
believed the construction industry of- 
fers the best opportunity for large- 
scale employment in the post-war era, 
but warned that “unless blueprints 
and plans are ready when they’re 
needed a period of inactivity may en- 
sue which will result in a serious un- 
employment situation.” 

Larry Youngblood was named chair- 
man of a committee to investigate the 
advisability of sponsoring an “indus- 
try day” at the Red Cross blood banks 
In Minneapolis and St. Paul. Co- 
chairmen are Charles Lampland for 
St. Paul and John Giles for Minne- 
apolis. 
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Florida Directors Will Meet 


Mrs. Marie Bennett, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association, has announced that 
the next quarterly meeting of the 
board of directors of the association 
will be held at the Tampa Terrace 
Hotel, Tampa, Fla., at 7 p. m. on 
Saturday, Nov. 6. Lucien L. Renuart, 
association president, and James F. 
Mack, national director, will give 
direct reports of the meetings of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago. Mrs. Bennett 
also attended the Chicago convention 
and will make her report. As the 
semi-annual meeting of the Florida 


association was cancelled, plans for 
association activities during the com- 
ing year will be made at this board 
meeting. 


British Columbia 
Manufacturers 


Harry Turner, Kamloops Lumber 
Co., Kamloops, B. C., is again chair- 
man of the Interior B. C. Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. J. G. 
Strother, Vernon Box & Pine Lumber 
Co., is first vice chairman, and H. A. 
McKowan, Cranbrook Sash & Door 
Co., Ltd., is second vice president. 

These officers were elected at the 
annual meeting in Nelson. 





River Lumber Co., 


round.” 


Write today. 
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“Paul Bunyan’s” Moore Kilns 
Maintain Year-Round Production 


Paul Bunyan’s kilns are Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns. 
The following report from Paul’s headquarters at Red 
Westwood, Cal., shows the important 
part these 30 Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns are playing. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 
JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 








“Paul Bunyan’s Kilns at Westwood turned out 221 mil- 
lion feet of lumber in 1942. 
can thus be carried on the year 
The Moore System will 
prove a good investment for you. 


Manufacture and delivery 
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.. Front Lines of Research 





High Frequency Heating 
Aids Industry 

Rapid heating, plus the ability to 
create heat within the work itself are 
advantages of high-frequency heating 
that make it increasingly useful to 
industry. Two methods are com- 
monly employed, according to West- 
inghouse engineers: heating non- 
conducting materials by a _ process 
called dielectric heating; heating me- 
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Dielectric heating is accomplished by sub- 

jecting the work to a high-frequency field 

between two metallic surfaces having a rela- 

tively high difference of potential between 
them. 


tallic materials by a process known 
as induction heating. The former 
method is used in the manufacture of 
plywood and is based on the physical 
law that the molecules in a material 
can be disturbed—that this disturb- 
ance can be used to cause friction be- 
tween them, and that this friction will 
create heat. By applying very high 
frequencies to a material, the mole- 
cules are subjected to a terrific dis- 
turbance, causing them to vibrate and 
rub together, thus creating heat. 
Within limits, the higher the fre- 
quencies, the greater the heat produc- 
tion. 

To induce this disturbance, fre- 
quencies up to several million cycles 
per second are necessary. These are 
created by an electronic generator, 
similar to the high power, high-fre- 
quency generator used for radio 
broadcasting. It is already developed 
to a high state of dependability, is 
consistent in performance, stable in 
operation and adapts itself easily to 
accurate control. 

Dielectric heat’s most important 
characteristic is its ability to in- 
stantly create heat within the ma- 
terial, instead of forcing the heat in 
from the outside surface. This makes 
it particularly adaptable to the fabri- 
cation of practically all non-conduct- 
ing materials which are formed or 
processed by heat. 

In plywood fabrication the dielec- 
tric method makes possible the heat- 
ing of much thicker sections. The 
wood can be uniformly heated 
throughout, regardless of thickness. 
The glue is polymerized in minutes 


40 


instead of hours, and there is no dam- 
age to the surface or interior of the 
product. 

In the field of plastics, dielectric 
heat can be applied to almost all proc- 
essing methods requiring heat. It 
speeds up the polymerization of the 
thermo-setting resins, such as urea 
and phenol formaldehydes. 

Where heat is required to induce a 
chemical reaction, dielectric heating 
has the advantages of high speed and 
accurate control. Other advantages 
are: 

Produces heat by dielectric losses 

within the product itself. 

Develops uniform heat throughout 

the product, regardless of poor 

thermal conductivity or thickness. 

Speeds production by creating heat 

instantly throughout the product. 

Greater thicknesses can be heated 

or cured. 

Is not limited 

content. 

Can be applied without damage to 

the surface or change of the in- 

ternal structure. 

Sets glues or plastic binding ma- 

terials in minutes instead of hours. 

Can be quickly installed on most 

existing presses, using either hot or 

cold plates. 

The future of dielectric heating is 
filled with promise. Its use to apply 
heat to non-metallic materials opens 
a new field in the design and con- 
struction of commercial products. 


by high moisture 


Research Puts Remarkable Fire 
Retardants on the Market 


H. L. Miner, manager of the E. I. 
duPont deNemours & Co., Safety and 
Fire Protection Division pointed out 
in connection with fire prevention 
week, that the recent accomplish- 
ments of research in flameproofing 
have made possible the large quantity 
fabrication of lumber so fire retard- 
ant that it is classified on a combusti- 
bility scale closer to asbestos than to 
ordinary wood. Fire resistance is 
achieved in proportion to the amount 
of the chemical (chromated zine 
chloride) deposited in the wood. 

According to Mr. Minor there is a 
wide gap between the present avail- 
ability and use of fire retardant chem- 
icals. He recommends year around 
public education to close this gap. 


G. E. Mails 25,000 
Questionnaires 


A questionnaire prepared by the 
General Electric Company’s Consum- 
ers Institute concerning the kind of 
post-war range they want has been 
mailed to 25,000 families, according to 
Mr. C. A. Brewer, manager of Distri- 
bution Services of General Electric’s 
Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment. 

The questionnaire is in the form of 
a two-color booklet and allows the 
future buyers to determine just what 
type of a post-war range will be 
manufactured. 

For instance the questions are 
asked, “Would you rather have con- 
trols on the front or back panel?” and 
“Which location do you prefer for the 


surface burners?” 


Plywood Situation Cleared 


Now it can be told—the complete 
story of the plywood situation which 
was referred to in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
picture is one which holds out no 
great white hopes to the civilian user 
of plywood. 

Rumors have been flying that ply- 
wood demand was easing; that some 
relaxations in the restrictions on ply- 
wood sales were in sight. The situa- 
tion had its inception last spring and 
in the early summer months when 
plywood production was low and on 
the downgrade because of labor short- 
ages and weather difficulties that ham- 
pered logging in the West. Plywood 
mills had been on three-shift sched- 
ules. Most mills cut this to two, and 
some went to a one-shift basis. 

Army-Navy procurement men saw 
shortages in the offing and ordered 
substitution of other materials wher- 
ever possible for the many many uses 
to which plywood was being put. Out- 
come was that government orders 
dropped off perceptibly so that by late 
summer plywood manufacturers’ 
books held only enough orders to take 


up about 60 days’ production (about 
250 to 260 million feet). Manufactur- 
ers stirred a little—went to Washing- 
ton to confer with WPB officials con- 
cerning the possibilities of having 
some of the plywood sales restrictions 
relaxed. 

But in addition to WPB officials, 
Army-Navy procurement men were 
there, told plywood makers that if all 
they wanted was orders the armed 
forces could take care of that matter 
pronto. One Army officer left the 
meeting, returned a few minutes later 
with an order for several million feet. 

Upshot of the whole affair was that 
the procurement divisions for the 
armed forces withdrew (with reserva- 
tions) their directive that other mate- 
rials should be substituted for ply- 
wood wherever possible and plywood 
manufacturers have since had high 
priority orders from the armed serv- 
ices coming in at a satisfactory rate. 
Plywood men see quantities of their 
product supplementing lumber for 
crating war goods—foresee their own 
future as one filled with even greater 
production strain with practically all 
shipments going to vital war needs. 
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- - SUB-HEAD TOPICS 





Prisoners Barred from Woods 

Brig. Gen. B. M. Bryan, assistant 
provost marshal general of the Army, 
said the War Department could not 
use prisoners of war for general labor 
in the lumbering industry because 
of its hazardous nature. He said the 
Geneva convention forbade such use 
of prisoners. 

Commandants of prison camps 
must decide if work offered for the 
prisoners was hazardous and the com- 
mandant would be “very cautious.” 
He said prisoners could be used to 
stack lumber or cut limbs from trees 
already felled by others. The sug- 
gestion had been made the prisoners 
be used in Southern lumbering op- 
erations. 

General Bryan said that if the 
United States used prisoners on haz- 
ardous work it would be charged with 
violating the Geneva convention. “The 
enemy would be the judge,” he said, 
adding that any violation of the con- 
vention would bring retribution on 
American soldiers in enemy prison 
camps. 


Create Plywood Trading Center 


A clearing house for surplus ply- 
wood and veneer items designed to 
bring together individuals who have 
odd lots of plywood or veneer and 
those who have urgent need for such 
items, for war or other uses, has been 
organized by Aetna Plywood & Ve- 
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neer. In connection with the program 
Which is designed as a contribution to 
the wartime conservation effort, the 
plywood company is publishing a 
house organ entitled the “Aetna Trad- 
ing Post.” 

_ The paper and program are divided 
into three departments—one concern- 
ing plywood and veneer Aetna has to 
offer; another, plywood and veneer 
Aetna’s customers have to offer; and 
a third, listing plywood and veneer 
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Aetna’s customers are seeking. 

First issue of the “Trading Post” 
published early this month was a two 
page affair. The second number is to 
be dated October 30, and will carry 
at least four and perhaps six pages. 
A copy of this issue may be had by 
writing to the American Lumberman, 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, IIl. 

Co-authors of the Aetna Trading 
Post idea were Don L. Davis, Sr., 
chief executive of the company, and 
M. W. Douglas, Aetna’s advertising 
manager. Mr. Douglas was at one 
time connected with the Banner Lum- 
ber Co., Toledo, Ohio, as general sales 
manager, and introduced the unit or 
package home idea to that firm in 
1926. A front page article in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 1938 
also identified him as creator of “Gold 
Key Homes,” a home building promo- 
tion campaign staged with outstand- 
ing success by the Bailey Lumber Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


Plywood Radio Masts 

Called by some “the greatest ply- 
wood development of the war,” one 
of the most urgent requirements met 
by the tubing was for the manufac- 
ture of radio masts for the Signal 
Corps. Experience has proven, says 
James J. Dunne, vice-president of 
United States Plywood Corporation, 
that these masts, utilizing coupled 
sections of molded tubular weldwood 
plywood, “represent such savings in 
weight over the old-style metal and 
solid lumber masts as to be truly 
revolutionary.” 

“For example,” Mr. Dunne stated, 
“a 75-foot metal mast, weighing 1900 
pounds, is replaced by a weldwood 
mast weighing only 250 pounds. Solid 
one-piece wood masts, so cumbersome 
they had to be transported lashed to 
the decks of ships, may now be re- 
placed by sectional weldwood masts 
one-tenth their weight.” 

Four miles of molded weldwood 
plywood tubing were produced last 
week. The tubing is made in diam- 
eters ranging from two and one half 
to sixteen inches. 


August Lumber Production 


August lumber production is esti- 
mated at 3,094,389,000 board feet, an 
increase of 2.6 percent over July pro- 
duction, WPB-S Lbr. & Lbr. Products 
Division announced today. The in- 
crease, is smaller than is normally 
expected in August. Declines in pro- 
duction were reported in all western 
regions except the North Pacific. 
Marked increases, attributable to good 
weather and the normal seasonal 
trend, occurred in several parts of the 
East. 

Of the total August production 2,- 
418,195,000 board feet were softwoods 
and 676,194,000 board feet were hard- 
woods. Production in the East was 
1,669,404,000 board feet, an increase 


of four percent over that of July. 
Western production totaled 1,424,985,- 
000 board feet, a 0.9 percent increase 
over July. 

Production for August by regions 
with percentage changes from July 
was—Northeastern, 159,370,000 feet, 


1.3 percent increase; Appalachian, 
204,921,000 feet, 9.2 percent increase; 
North Central 58,325,000 feet, 20.6 
percent increase; South Central 78,- 
530,000 feet, 9.8 percent increase; 
Lake States 77,700,000 feet, 11.8 per- 
cent decrease; South 1,084,627,000 
feet, 3.5 percent increase; Prairie 
5,931,000 feet, 20.9 percent increase; 
North Pacific 1,016,067,000 feet, 3.7 
percent increase; South Pacific 246,- 
115,000 feet, 0.1 percent decrease; 
Northern Rocky Mountain 114,231,000 
feet, 12.5 percent decrease; Southern 
Rocky Mountain 218,572,000 feet, 11.4 
percent decrease. 


Interviews On 
WPB Regulations 


Representatives of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements of WPB and 
War Food Administration interviewed 
dealers about their difficulties under 
war restrictions at Springfield, Illi- 
nois, October 21, 22 and 23. These 
interviews were limited to 15 minutes 
for any one dealer and were private. 
The purpose was to secure suggested 
remedies for current inequitable dis- 
tribution of available stocks. 


Trailer Branch in Erie 
The opening of a new factory 
branch in Erie, Pa., including service 





shop, display rooms and storage lot, is 
announced by the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company. 


Enlarge Paint 
Production Facilities 

Opening of a fourth plant for the 
manufacture of “Dehydray,” a com- 
pletely dry paint, has been announced 
by E. S. Phillips, president of Devee 
& Raynolds Company, Inc. 

The demand for this dehydrated 
paint has greatly exceeded our origi- 
nal expectations, said Mr. Phillips, 
and the establishment of these addi- 
tional manufacturing facilities takes 
place almost a year to the day from 
the announcement of the marketing 
of this product. Earlier this year the 
company was forced to terminate a 
country-wide sampling campaign on 
“Dehydray” due to the fact that “we 
could not meet the demand.” 

The paint has several qualities 
which distinguish it from paste resin 
emulsion paints. Being dry, it cannot 
freeze in winter. Packed in cardboard 
cartons, the consumer adds his own 
water. At present “Dehydray” is 
available in twelve standard colors. 












The 
Western 


Lumber Wholesaler 


Will Supply You 
if He Can 








The. Western Wholesaler can’t per- 
form any miracles in obtaining lumber 
where it isn’t available, but he’s in 
hourly touch with the mills and if the 
stock can be had he will do his best to 
get it for you. 


The Western Wholesalers below are 
bending every effort to meet war needs 
and take care of as much of their cus- 
tomers’ needs as is possible under war 
conditions — and when peace comes 
they will be back with better-than-ever 
service on all Western woods. 





Oe 


110 Market St, SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Specialist H Douglas Fir Clear Cants 
and Eiptcdiins. ms , a 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


HOMESTEAD BRAND 
WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 


CARL SODERBERG 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co. oy 


WALES LUMBER COMPANY 
Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE, - - - WASHINGTON 
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(Sawmill: Pine 
Products Corp. 
Prineville, Ore.) 
Spokane, 
Washington 








.. Current Government Regulation 





Distribution Yard Ceiling 


The second revision, MPR 215, com- 
pletes the interim ceilings pattern for 
retail sales of softwood from distri- 
bution yards. It became effective on 
Oct. 21. 

The Northwest Area includes Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The formula for this area 
consists of mill ceiling price, plus al- 
lowable freight, plus a $5 per 1,000 
handling charge plus the final mark- 
ups. These markups are 25 percent 
on “lower bracket” items and 35 per 
cent on “upper bracket” items. 

Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan have been added to the 
Great Plains pricing area and will 
operate under the pricing formula al- 
ready announced for that area. Mark- 
up for “lower bracket” items is 35 
per cent; for “upper bracket” items, 
40 percent. 

The same revision sets retail distri- 
bution yard markups over mill prices 
for hardwood flooring. North Central 
and North Atlantic areas, 30 percent; 
Great Plains and Texas areas, 35 per- 
cent; California area, 30 percent; 
South Central area, 30 percent; Moun- 
tain States area, 40 percent; Louisi- 
ana area, 30 percent; Florida area, 30 
percent; Southern area, 25 percent; 
and Northwest area, 35 percent. 

Various other changes and provi- 
sions are included in the revised regu- 
lation. Tazewell and Buchanan coun- 
ties of Virginia, are transferred to the 
North Central pricing area. Industrial 
sizes and grades of Tidewater Red Cy- 
press are excluded from the coverage 
of the regulation, since softwood yards 
are not equipped to handle these 
items. These sizes and grades are 
now priced under MPR 467. 

This revision also provides a 
changed definition of “sale out of dis- 
tribution yard stock.” In some cases 
the WPB requires that orders from 
distribution yards to mills show that 
the lumber has been sold subject to 
release from the mill. In such cases, 
sales may be made by distribution 
yards at distribution yard ceilings 
even though the lumber is not in stock 
at the time, provided the lumber actu- 
ally becomes a part of the distribu- 
tion yard stock before delivery. 

A definite inbound transportation 
charge of $6 per 1,000 board feet is 
established for mixed species of log 
run lumber priced in MPR 94 (West- 
ern Pine Lumber). This fixed charge 
is to be used in place of freight rates 
calculated under the basing point 
method. 


Northern Lumber 


Revised MPR 223 and Revised MPR 
222 increase the ceiling prices of 
Northern hardwood and Northern 
softwood lumber, to compensate pro- 
ducers for higher wages. These new 
prices take the place of the temporary 





a) 


10 percent increase granted last Av. 
gust. OPA states that the new addi. 
tions are equivalent to an increase oj 
14.5 percent in sales realization fo 
mills. 

For Northern hardwood lumber a 1} 
percent increase in maximum prices 
of standard grades, all species, (tim. 
bers excepted) is allowed. For North. 
ern softwood lumber (timbers agaiy 
excepted), an increase of $5 a thou. 
sand in maximum prices of standard 
grades, all species, is allowed. Cer. 
tain other additions are permitted fo; 
mill working and kiln-drying. 


Central Hardwood Lumber 


Revised MPR 155 allows advances 
of $1 to $10 a thousand in producers’ 
ceilings of hardwood lumber in the 
Scuth Central region. Effective date, 
Oct. 20. This is the first increase in 
these prices since the ceilings were 
established in June ’42. They repre- 
sent an average increase of 11 per- 
cent; are intended to offset increased 
operating costs and to stimulate pro- 
duction. Hardwood is needed urgently 
in many lines of war production. 


Other Regulations 


Supplementary Order 77, effective 
date Oct. 26, tightens the prohibition 
against commissions, added to maxi- 
mum prices of lumber sold by produc- 
ing mills, jobbers and wholesalers and 
retailers, under sixteen specific lum- 
ber price regulations. OPA now de- 
fines a “commission” as any compen: 
sation paid by the buyer for the pro- 
curement of lumber. “The reason for 
tightening of the ban on commissions 
under the affected regulations,” OPA 
said, “is to prevent evasion of the 
commission prohibition by the use of 
short-term contracts at a fixed sum 
for procuring lumber.” 

For purposes of clarification the 
wording of the standard adjustable 
pricing provisions in 44 lumber and 
forest products price regulations has 
been changed. It states now that spe- 
cial permission must be obtained from 
OPA whenever sales are made sub- 
ject to price adjustment “after ship- 
ment.” “Shipment” has been substi- 
tuted for “delivery.” As interpreted 
by the Lumber Branch, the words 
have identical meanings; namely, de- 
livery f.o.b. railroad cars, common 0 
contract carrier facility at the pro 
ducer’s customary shipping point. But 
delivery may occur some considerable 
time after shipment; so the change 
was made to sharpen the point that 4 
sale on an adjustable pricing basis 
may not be made without OPA pél- 
mission, This refers to a readjust- 
ment of prices to the ceiling in effect 
at some time after shipment. The 
change was made at the request of 
buyers. 
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BILES- COLEMAN LUMBER CO., 


OMAK-KWALITY 


Window, Door 
and Cellar 
FRAMES 


Trim, Mouldings, Casing, 
Base, Finish Lumber, Furni- 
ture Specialties, Etc. 








District Sales 
Representatives 
Mr. R. F. Taylor 














1448 West 73rd St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Member Western Pine Assn. 





OMAK, 
WASH. 


Inc. 
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“THE NATION'S FAVORITE 


“Better designs . . wider. se taltane . . faster service” 
—these things won wide preference for metal trims 
trade-marked CHROMEDGE. Our post-war plans for 
maintaining leadership are backed by improved facili- 
ties and increased skill in extruding, processing and 
fabricating metals. ‘‘The Nation’s Favorite” will be a 
post-war as well as a pre-war truth when applied to 
metal trims trademarked C ep 
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WT B & | METALS COMPANY 


Columbus 16, Ohio 








CEILING PRICES 











Saves time! 
Easy to use! 
Kept up to date! 


BIDDLE 


Price Ceilings & Regulations 


Maximum Prices 
Lumber — Plywood — Millwork — Building 
Materials as established by OPA 





Worth its weight in gold. quick reference to ascertain 
Indispensable to all lumber ceilings delivered to gl. a 
buyers, salesmen, estimators, portant Rail centers. 
accounting departments. Prices to date with new “— 


all grades, sizes, species as issued as need arises. 

fixed by OPA. Major lines are 

extended to show delivered $10 OO Per uarter 
maximum prices, affording a em Order Yours Now 


Compiled-by 
BIDDLE PURCHASING COMPANY 


107 Chambers St., 
Meridian, Seattle, 


Ce le on, oe 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, San Francisco 

















SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 
McCloud, Calif. 
*THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 


*Member of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 
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Sales Company 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 





SPECIES 
PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 
SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 











re » Pay bong oe - Fog Mileeesntnhy 
vy 1604 Graybar Bid 1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg. 19 dnock B 

Predescsa, Fes Woodwork Mohawk 4-9117— Telephone Central 9182" Exbrook 7041 
ee 7 ° 
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New Marlite Cabinet 10309 


Here is a suggestion by Marsh Wall 
Products, Inc. for the use of plastic- 
finished Marlite in an easy-to-make 
bar or utility cabinet—a good item for 
Christmas sales. The dealer can make 
these cabinets himself from odds and 
ends of paneling he may have around 





the shop, or he may sell the panel- 


ing for new construction and re- 
modeling of old cabinets by home car- 
penters. 

The top of the bar pictured is Mar- 


lite Heatex which is impervious to 
water, alcohol, heat and cigarette 
burns. Side panels and doors are of 


genuine walnut wood veneer and the 
interior painted in cream color. To 
receive additional information check 
10309. 


10308 


To instruct users of welding and 
cutting equipment in reducing poten- 
tial fire losses, International Acety- 
lene Association has prepared a con- 
venient 16-page, pocket-size booklet 
entitled “Preventing Welding and 
Cutting Fires.” It contains brief dis- 
cussions of the chief causes of fires 
and practical, common-sense meas- 
ures for preventing them. 

A copy of this booklet may be ob- 
tained by checking 10308. 


Preventing Fires 


New Lumber Design 
Specifications 


The application to engineering de- 
sign of the “National Emergency 
Specifications for the Design, Fabri- 
cation and Erection of Stress Grade 
Lumber and Its Fastenings for Build- 
ings—Directive 29,” made mandatory 
by the War Production Board on and 
after November 1, 1943, is simplified 
through use of the Wood Structural 
Design Data series of publications 
issued by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. 

The Association has prepared a leaf- 


46 


let entitled “Notice to Owners of 
Copies of W.S.D.D.,” which tells how 
to use the series in conjunction with 
the WPB directive and specifications. 
The leaflet may be obtained from In- 
formation Department, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


"Plastics" 


A second and enlarged edition of 
Plastics, written by J. H. DuBois, B.S., 
of the General Electric Company, has 
just been published. This new edition 
contains 144 more pages than the first, 
which was published about a year ago. 

The book explains in narrative form 
how common materials, even waste or 
byproducts, are put together to form 
plastics. It gives an historical ac- 
count of all plastics and stresses what 
can be made with them, where to use 
various kinds, which will withstand 
fire, which can be remelted, and how 
to form them into commodities. 

Copies of the second edition of Plas- 
tics may be obtained from American 
Technical Society, 58th St. and Drexel 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, at $3.75 each. 


Lumber Calculator 103010 


A board feet lumber calculator 
printed on a blotter is a convenient 
item offered by Dierks Lumber & Coal 


Company. Check 103010 to receive 
one. 
Fire Extinguisher 10307 


A Carbon Dioxide fire extinguisher 
that requires only one hand in opera- 
tion, from the moment the unit is 





grasped until the fire is completely 
out, has been produced by Randolph 
Laboratories, Inc. 

The extinguisher weighs only 4 lb. 
and features a self-aimed, fixed dis- 
charge horn, and a _ thumb-operated 
trigger valve that releases a penetrat- 
ing blanket of Carbon Dioxide. 

Additional information on Carbon 
Dioxide fire-fighting methods may be 
obtained by checking 10307. 


New Portable Radial Saw 10303 


DeWalt Products Corporation, man- 
ufacturers of radial cutting machines, 
announces a new portable model built 
especially for cutting right on the 
spot, thus saving materials handling 
and cutting time. Ideal for use on 





the job or around the plant, since two 
men can easily carry it. 

It will cross cut material 14” wide 
by 1”, 12” x3” with 12” saw, and rip 
from 0” to 26” wide. It will also 
miter, rip, bevel cut off, double miter, 
and bevel rip. With such tools as 
dado heads, shaper cutters, router 
bits, and others, this machine is actu- 
ally a woodworking shop in itself. It 
is available in 1%, 2 and 3 HP sizes. 

Descriptive bulletin may be ob- 
tained by checking 10303. 


Pressure-Treated Wood 10306 


Uses of pressure-treated lumber in 
construction and in industry are dis- 
cussed in a 26-page book just pub- 
lished by Koppers Company, Wood 
Preserving division. It is designed to 
serve as a guide in material selection 
for engineers, architects, contractors, 
builders and maintenance supervisors. 

The book contains many illustra- 
tions of typical installations of pre- 
served wood and explains the proc- 
esses by which lumber is treated to 
protect it against decay, fire, acid, ter- 
mites and marine bores. 

A copy of the book “Economical and 
Permanent Construction with Pres- 
sure-Treated Wood,” may be obtained 
by checking 10306. 


Know Your Motors 10302 


A simple concise explanation of how 
motors work is given in a bulletin 
just released by General Electric Co. 
“What Makes an Electric Motor 
Run?” consists of four pages of ex- 
planatory matter and five pages of 
illustrations. Check 10302 to receive 
a copy. 


New Plastic Board 10305 


An important step forward in the 
use of plastics with a future is the 
development by United States Rubber 
Company of plastic board. This new 
material is already in war use and the 
company’s engineers are perfecting 
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jmportant peacetime uses that should 
greatly lighten the work of house- 
wives and add beauty and color to 
the home. 

The plastic board is very light, only 
half the weight of aluminum. Its 
tensile strength and its ability to 
withstand strains is said to compare 
favorably with best metal alloys with 
relation to weight. It is also a non- 
conductor of electricity, will stand ex- 
cessive vibration, and can be bent, cut 
and formed into almost limitless 
shapes. For additional information 
check 10305. 


Structural Fiber Insulating 

Board 

Printed copies of pamphlet entitled 
Structural Fiber Insulating Board 
(Third Edition), Commercial Standard 
($42-43, which was accepted by the 
trade as its standard of practice for 
new production beginning August 25, 
1948, are now available. 

To obtain a copy, write to U. S. 
Department of Commerce, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


"The Forest — Tool 
for Victory” 


This is an interesting booklet on the 
woods of Quebec. In addition to trac- 
ing the development of wood uses, it 
gives statistical data on the produc- 
tion of Quebec forests, and a list of 
trees found in Canada. The booklet 
is written in both English and French 
and may be obtained from the Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, 
Canada, 


Salvage Manual 


A new book, “Salvage Manual for 
Industry,” published by WPB, con- 
tains 245 pages of systematically or- 





ganized and classified information and 
data on industrial salvage practice. It 
covers organizing and planning the 
salvage department; the administra- 
tive factors; metal scrap; non-metal- 
lic waste; and gives practical hints 
for handling specific waste materials. 

Procurable through the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. at $ .50 
per copy. 


New Packing List Protector 
10304 


A new Packing List Protector, fab- 
ricated from asphalt plyboard, has 
been developed by The Philip Carey 
Mfg. Company. The covers are avail- 
able in three sizes—6” x 8”, 8” x11”, 
and 10%” x13”. They are adequately 








dished to take bulky packing lists, 
assembly instructions, etc., and are 
firmly affixed to the outside of the 
crates through pre-punched nail start- 
ers. 

As no critical materials are in- 
volved, prompt shipment can be 
secured on virtually any quantity. For 
additional information check 10304. 








information will be forwarded. 
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For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill., and the desired 
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LUMBER COMPANY 


ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 


On war work now we'll be back 
with our usual service as soon 
as possible. 

High in the Sacramento moun- 
tains. at an altitude of 10,000 
feet, grows the timber that 
‘} yields our lumber. This mod- 
ern band mill, with up-to-the- 
minute machines, has every 
facility for quality production. 
Douglas Fir, White Fir, Ponde- 
rosa Pine . . . Dimension, Tim- 
bers, Ties, Lath, Yard and Shed 
Stock, Bevel Siding, Mouldings, 
Box Shook, Crating. Up-to-date 


lath mill, planing mill, box fac- 
i tory. 45 years’ service to the 
lumber trade. 


THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 






















































call AETNA FIRST 


Like Most Dealers Do 
When They Want «--:--:- 


PLYWOOD and VENEERS 


Plus Same-Day Service 
“Largest Warehouse Stocks 


Our New Stock and Price List is Ready 
Many new items—some odd sizes in Fir & Pine—also limited 
quantity of Hardwoods in standard sizes now being released 
without priority. 





| Our Stocks Include... 

Over 21/2 Million Feet of Veneers in a large variety of Domes- 
tic and Imported Woods. Also Millions of Feet of Plywood in 

| a wide selection of sizes and thicknesses in Fir, Pine, Gum, 

| Walnut, Oak, Birch, Maple, a and many other hard- 
woods .. . waterproof and aircrait ply 

| . . . inlaid wood pictures. 


Our Engineering Department... 
Can help you if you are planning to change over to the 
manutacture of wood parts and structures for Aircraft. Do 
not hesitate to write us. 


wood .. . flush doors 






Send for Oct. 25 Warehouse 
Stock & Price List Today 


1732 Elston Avenue 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


Phone: ARMitage 7100 





Under One Roof”’ y 


For War Construction - Defense Plants 





IZ Wax 


LUMBER SHEDS 
WAREHOUSES 25’ TO 150’ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN ROOF TRUSS COMPANY 


6848 Stony Island Ave., CHICAGO 49 
Phone PLAza 5276 




















From 
Soft Textured 
Klamath Basin 
Timber 


IVORY PINE 


All that the name implies 





Quality lumber from modem mill . 


and kilns. Manned by an effi- 
cient organization—small enough we >... 
to give your orders INDIVIDUAL i? a 








attention—large enough to serve ~ a 4s a. 
ALL your needs. Member West- Ohare 
ern Pine Association. iby \: me Th 


, 














Ivory Dine Company,| 2:2: | 


Dimension | 


POTIPEROSA Pine KLAMATHIALISOREL™” =~) 








TARTER, WEBSTERSJOHNSON, inc. 


Crocker First National Bank Building., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
PONDEROSA PINE-- WHITE FIR 


SAWMILLS 
White Pines, Cal. North Fork,Cal. Westpoint, Cal. Dorris, Cal. 


American 


For binding LUMBER, 
LOGS. Holds load firm- 








ALL STEEL 
Double Swivel 


(Goodyear Pattern) 







ly. Strongest . . . forged 
steel throughout. . . eas- 
jest to use. . . most 
practical and effective. 


Three sizes. 
circular and full infor- 
mation. 


“American” line of Log- 
ging Tools and Appli- 
ances is the best on the 
- Catalog on re- 


. CHEN 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 





Load Binder 





KNIGHT SAW MILLS 


All lron & Steel Construction 
DOGS, SET WORKS, EDGERS 
Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

















PLANER AND 
JOINTER KNIVES 


— — — also high speed knives and 
molding cutters for the woodwork- 
ing industry. Western Agents: 


TAYLOR-STILES & CO, Hallé Brow 


W. W. Machine Co. 
RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JERSEY © 5) tosis mo 








] 





P. M. BARGER LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER—MOULDINGS AND SHINGLES 
Telephone 876—Statesville, N. C. 
Branch Office: 
P. O. Box 5998, Bethesda Station, Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Oliver 3450 | 


BARGER MILLWORK COMPANY 


WHOLESALE WINDOWS AND DOORS 
Telephone 733—Statesville, N. C. 


RUSSELL & PUGH LUMBER CO. 

















SPRINGSTON, IDAHO Snr 

\ 2 % 
oo Idaho White Pine = Ponderosa Pine § , 
see Douglas Fir White Fir Cedar < 











FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Let the Lumbermens representative in your com- 
munity analyze your insurance needs, and tell you 
just what various insurance coverages provide. With- 
out any obligation to you he will gladly audit your | 
present policies and help you determine which forms 
are necessary for your peace of mind and financial 
protection. If you don’t know the name of your local 
Lumbermens agent call or write: 


Lumbermens 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
CHICAGO Mutual Insurance Building So A. 


Lumbermens writes all forms of casualty insurance and fidelity 
bene throughout the ee States and Canada. Fire 

; . itten i slated fi on 
allied lines written in affiliated fire compani — 
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» « Reports from 





Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 
Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.: Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk. Va.; 


> rt, La.: Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
a ~ - Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.: Seattle, Wash.; 


ham. Ala.; Kansas City. Mo.; St. Louis, 


ouston, Tex.; Birming- 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 

Lumber distribution that is moving 
to other than war purposes is so un- 
important as to discourage attempts 
to attach importance to the mere 
trickle of forest product that is go- 
ing into civilian uses. 

This applies to the softwoods as 
well as to hardwoods, and with about 
equal force. Available supplies of 
both types suitable for crating or 
boxing is so far below the require- 
ments of the various war boards that 
WPB, led by its chief of the Contain- 
ers Division, is now conducting a 
series of trade conferences at all in- 
dustrial centers at which the great- 
est economy in the use and re-use of 
containers of all types is urgently 
stressed. 

It is stated 
authoritatively that the volume of 
lumber going into boxing and crating 
in the current year will be double that 
of 1942. It is further asserted that 
the present consumption of wood con- 
tainers is 25 percent ahead of all 
available supply, and that all types of 
containers are critically scarce. 

Many of the railroads are making 
special low rates for the return of 
knock-down containers to original con- 
signors for re-building and re-use, as 
their contribution to this vital drive 
for economy in container use. 

In this matter of the movement of 
lumber overseas there has just been 
released from Washington the results 
of a survey by a special committee 
sent to England to study the British 
lumber economy and to learn just 
what contribution England was mak- 
ing in the production and economic 
use of its lumber supply. 

It shows that the English have re- 
duced their consumption of lumber 
more than half thus far in the war 
period. The English now consume 
about one quarter of the lumber per 
capita that we consume per capita in 
the United States. It is shown also 
that while formerly they produced less 
than 5 percent of their lumber needs 
in the British Isles they are now pro- 
ducing over 50 percent. Of the bal- 
ance 70 percent comes from Canada, 
15 percent from countries other than 
the United States, and 14 percent 
from the United States. The latter is 
for highly specialized uses which is 
largely impossible to obtain elsewhere 

In any event the lumber industry— 
particularly the distribution branch— 
1S rapidly moving toward the hour 
when rehabilitation and realignment 
of its resources as we return to the 
American standards of living, will 
present many problems, as “risk capi- 
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tal” management and the wage earner 
remold the commerical and industrial 
post-war procedure along sound and 
equitable economic lines. The accom- 
plishments of the lumber industry in 
World War II in supplying its product 
when and where most needed is a 
bright page in its history. Free en- 
terprise in the post-war period should 
have excellent opportunity to function 
upon an economically sound basis. 
The wholesale price index for the 
lumber subgroup (1926 = 100) was 
142.7 for the week ended October 16, 


1943. 
Demand 


Eastern Market 


That government requirements for 
lumber, in some classifications, exceeds 
available supplies by a substantial 
margin came to the surface at a con- 
ference of users and container produc- 
ers held at BOSTON last week spon- 
sored by the War Production Board and 
addressed by the chief of its container 
division at Washington, and by its top 
officials in NEW ENGLAND. There 
were statements also by leading ship- 
pers in the area outlining their experi- 
ence in securing an adequate supply of 
containers for shipping war supplies 
and the extent to which they had de- 
veloped the return and re-use of old 
metal drums, wooden barrels and boxes. 

It was pointed out that while the de- 
mand for construction lumber had 
dropped sharply the call for box lum- 
ber had more than offset that drop. 

Another current move by the New 
England office of W.P.B. cuts away 
some of the red tape that has checked 
the movement of lumber from the re- 
tail yards to repair and remodelling 
jobs. It is indicated that if the owner 
will place his order with the dealer and 
sign a certificate that the material is 
needed for repairs, the home owners 
order will be given the same priority 
standing as a war plant order, provided 
the items are not critically needed in 
the war effort, and there are many spe- 
cies, grades and sizes that may be so 
classed. This move has been taken by 
many dealers as the first step toward 
easing the restrictions upon the deliv- 
ery of repair lumber to the jobs. 

Lumber trade conditions in BALTI- 
MORE are proceeding in about the 
same manner they have held to since 
the beginning of the war, with the 
main difference that lumber is increas- 
ingly difficult to get and the restric- 
tions on building activities tend to cre- 
ate an appearance of marked quiet. 

At the beginning of this month, it ap- 
peared as though the demand for 
NORTH CAROLINA pine or shortleaf 
pine would be very, very light and that 
any person in the lumber business 
would be very lucky if they made as 
much as one-half of their usual ex- 
penses, not saying anything about 
profit. However, at this period of the 
month it looks like the demand for 
lumber during this month has been just 
about as good as the previous month 
and those people in the business will be 
able to make both ends meet. In this 
particular territory, however, there is 






not much demand from direct govern- 
ment sources for lumber but some large 
contracts are being handled by gov- 


ernment contractors. The demand from 
the regular retail yard trade has been 
good for mixed cars of flooring, thin 
ceiling, roofers, etc., and the yards have 
also been buying all the better grades 
of rough pine lumber that they can get 
their hands on. These yards have not 
been buying very much framing. 

The box manufacturers continue very 
busy and are taking in all the good 
dry lumber they can get, and also all 
the dressed and dressed and resawn 
stock that they can buy. From present 
outlook, with the curtailed production, 
it looks like the existing or impending 
demand will take up all the lumber 
that can be produced by the mills now 
in operation. 


Southwest Market 


The lumber situation in the KANSAS 
CITY area during the last week or two 
remained status quo. Demand remained 
large and mills were forced to refuse 
new business which could not be deliv- 
ered within six weeks. Order files are 
not as large as they were a few months 
ago. This was entirely due to the pol- 
icy of mills refusing to accept new 
business which could not be filled 
promptly. Demand continues 
large for boxing and crating supplies, 
particularly in the inch sizes. The CPA 
is buying almost anything they can 
find, accepting No. 2 to B & Btr lumber. 
Request for 2-inch stock is large, but 
other than this the demand for con- 
struction lumber has fallen off appreci- 
ably in recent weeks. Farmers still are 
requesting large amounts and even 
with AA-2 certificates, only a small 
percentage of the orders have been 
filled. 


North Central Market 

As has been true for the past several 
months civilian demand for northern 
pine boards and dimension material is 
at a high peak, MINNEAPOLIS sources 
report, retail yards in the smaller 
towns being most insistent in their 
calls for material to supply the farm 
trade. Military needs, which take 
precedence over civilian, unfortunately 
require the same sort of lumber, and 
government agencies are drawing more 
heavily on the scanty supplies in this 
area than has been the case for some 
weeks past. 

Orders accepted during the past fort- 
night by the six mills of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers association approx- 
imate 3,200,000 feet and the unfilled or- 
der file has shrunk slightly to around 
16,000,000 feet. Shipments for the two 
weeks period totaled about 2,500,000 
feet. 


West Coast Market 


Any lumbermen who have predicted 
at various times the date of a lessened 
government demand must now realize 
that the United States is just getting 
into the thick of things. Most recent 
auction in PORTLAND, ORE. resulted 
in some 100 million feet being placed 
and another auction is scheduled for the 
last week of October at Seattle where 
a similar volume is expected to be 
taken by the mills. 

Demand in the Pacific Northwest is 
further aggravated by receipt of orders 
for lumber to be consigned to normal 
Southern Pine territory where produc- 
tion appears to have fallen down. 

Government requirements are still 
monopolizing the attention of lumber 
mills in the TACOMA, WASH., area to 
the extent that they have been able to 
give little of their time and effort to 
private buyers. However inquiries from 
private sources are sufficiently ample 
to indicate that this field is clamoring 
for service when and if the mills are in 
a position to provide it. Interest ap- 
pears to be focusing more and more 
on dimension lumber, with a noticeable 
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There must have been some improve- 
ment in the labor situation at the mills 
around NORFOLK recently, even 
though very slight, for it looks like a 
little more lumber is being produced 
at this time than was being produced 
a month ago. Whether this is a spas- 
modiec spurt or whether production will 
continue to show a little improvement 
trom now on as war workers continue 
to trickle back to their old home towns, 
remains to be 
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seen. 


Inventories of mills in the KANSAS 
CITY area continue to drop steadily, 
and little chance of building them up 
is reported by the trade. Authorities 
predict that output for the Southwest 
this year will drop fully 20 per cent 


under a 
average 


year ago, whereas the national 
will be off around 10 per cent. 


The big problem is labor, and with the 
drafting of fathers the situation will 
vet worse. With the shifting of some 


of the eastern buying to the West coast 
in recent weeks, southern operators 


were in hopes that the pressure on 
them would be eased. This, however, 
has not resulted because the demand is 
well in excess of the supply. 

While production of northern pine 
during the past two weeks totaled 
about 4,100,000 feet, and gross stocks 
in the hands of the Northern Pine as- 
sociation approximate 58,000,000 feet, 
there is not nearly enough material to 
meet a fraction of the civilian demand 


after government needs have been sup- 


plied, MINNEAPOLIS sources’ report. 
Hardwoods 

To add to the troubles of the hard- 
wood men, the manipulating of prices 
of hardwoods by the WPB has been 
worse than inept. Following the im- 


plied threat to the hardwood mills that 


if they did not cut more six and eight 
quarter oak, the government would 
take over the mills and cut the needed 
stock itself, the most loyal of them 
went ahead and cut a large amount of 
six and eight quarter oak. After this 
was accomplished the WPB cut the 
price of 6/4” $2.00 per M., and 8/4” 


$5.00 per M. causing a loss of hundreds 


of thousands of dollars to the mills 
that complied. On the other hand, the 
Price Administration raised the price 
of 4/4” $4.00 per M., thus presenting 


a fancy benefit to the ones which went 


ahead cutting 4/4”, while the loyal 
manufacturers of the thick oak are 
penalized with a heavy reduction in 
price on every foot they cut at the 


xovernment’s special request. 


Meantime, weather has been fine for 
two weeks. If labor could have been 
secured the mills could have prepared 


for heavy production 


Millwork 


Long expected large government con- 
tracts having failed to develop, sash 
and door factories in the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley either are marking time 
until they can obtain some of this busi- 
ness or working on what they already 
Few of the mills are working 
at anywhere near capacity and there 
seems little prospect of a change in the 
near future, mill men report. 


Other Woods 


A survey conducted by the Lake 
Statee Forest Experiment station of 
ST. PAUL discloses prospects of a seri- 


50 


have 


ous shortage of timber products. The 
investigators point out that lake states 
production during the first eight 
months of this year was 27 per cent 
less than during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1942, and state that “shortage 
of woods workers is the main bottle- 
neck,” 

They report that the critical items 
include truck body hardwoods, pattern 
stocks, box and crating material, 
blocking and dunnage, lumber for farm 
buildings and a number of other items. 
Stave plants are short of barrel mate- 
rial to meet the demand for powdered 
egg containers and for shipping tur- 
keys and meat trimmings. Northern 
Minnesota mines are short of lagging, 
and production of mine posts, poles and 
ties is far in arrears of needs. Excel- 
sior production has been slowed by a 
shortage of peeled aspen and basswood 


bolts. Excelsior is in strong govern- 
ment demand for war purposes. 
Flooring 


So far as prices are concerned, there 
have been no changes up to this time. 
The manufacturers of oak flooring are 
expecting daily new “ceiling” prices on 
their product from Washington but it 
seems that some sort of wrangle is 
holding this advance up. The prospec- 
tive advanced “ceiling” prices were 
talked about the first of October and 
have not come to light yet. There is 
still a lot of talking between whole- 
salers and big millmen about whole- 
sale commissions. Most wholesalers 
are satisfied with the present set-up 
and so are most of the mills, but the 
large association mills do not take 
kindly to the proposition and are fol- 
lowing the same tactics they used when 


they made the old NRA ineffective. 
There is no doubt but that the large 
mills with their own sales organiza- 


tions effected the maximum commission 
to be given wholesalers without any 
regard for the credit risk involved. 


West Coast Woods 


SEATTLE mills are badly plugged 
with orders; in fact probably the 


largest order file in history. Many are 
running on a day to day supply of 


logs. They fear to close down because 
many men would not report for work 
again. Absenteeism is bad. Supplies 


for domestic consumers are exceedingly 
small. 

Shingles continue badly oversold in 
all grades with production about fifty 
per cent of what it could be were all 
factors favorable. 

The Canadian government has given 
permission for the export monthly of 
not to exceed 4 million feet of Douglas 
fir logs from Crown Grant timber lands. 
Peelers are excepted. A Canadian em- 
bargo on export of logs has been in 
force since 1942. 

While ‘October, except for rains and 
some snow at the higher altitudes has 
been a good operating month some pro- 
duction has been lost through divert- 
ing men on production to setting and 
controlling slash fires, a necessary fall 
fire control operation. 


Shingle operators, both millmen and 
wholesalers are miffed over delay in 
announcing new ceilings on shingles. 


An order effective September 27th al- 
lows sellers by agreement with buyers 
to collect additional money after Sep- 
tember 27th if the new ceilings when 
announced are higher. It is understood 
the new ceiling has been signed but 
that five to ten days will elapse before 
it is made public and effective. 

Lumber mills in 'TACOMA, WASH., 
and vicinity are operating steadily, but 
something of a log shortage is threat- 
ening to cause a serious curtailment 
of operations unless the situation is 
remedied. Already this shortage has 
forced the suspension of at least one 
mill at nearby Grays Harbor, where 
Wilson Brothers and Company an- 
nounced that their sawmill would be closed 
after October 16th until the log situa- 
tion improved. 





National Production, Shipments, and Orders 

Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for 
the week ended Oct. 16, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 1942 
are available and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical] mills for 


the corresponding period of 1942: 


Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 
Mills Production cent Shipments cent Orders cent 

SOFTWOODS: Rpteg. 1943 of 1942) «19438 of 1942 1943 of 1942 
Southern Pine ..... 93 15,675,000 7s 16,837,000 sO 19,066,000 7 
West Coast! ....... 142 109,326,000 92 121,273,000 103 102,792,000 83 
Western Pine ...... 94 76,657,000 s2 67,222,000 70 57,079,000 56 
Calif. Redwood .... 12 9,547,000 96 11,326,000 so 8,385,000 62 
Southern Cypress... 7 625,000 52 1,158,000 50 1,281,000 is | 
Northern Pine ..... 6 1,605,000 65 1,275,000 SO 850,000 51 
No. Hemlock ....... 10 344,000 21 1,157,000 65 640,000 18 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds. ... {78 9,238,000 7 8,633,000 77 8,720,000 67 
Northern Hdwads. 10 1,263,000 114 1,987,000 82 3,148,000 106 
FLOORING: 
SSSA eee 65 3,197,000 70 2,859,000 50 4,351,000 56 
oo eee rer ere 10 407,000 46 675,000 67 850,000 04 


11943 production all West Coast mills 94.5 percent of 1942 for comparative week; 


89.3 percent year to date. 


tUnits. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 
Following is a statement of seven groups of identical mills of unfilled orders 
and gross stock footage on Oct. 16, and reports of identical mills for corre- 


sponding period of 1942: 


No. of 

Mills 
SOFTWOODS: Rpte. 1943 
Southern Pine ..... 93 122,461,000 
Weet Cogst ........ 142 879,702,000 
Western Pine ...... 94 356,806,000 
Calif. Redwood .... 12 133,906,000 
Southern Cypress .. 7 5,352,000 
Northern Pine ..... 6 15,505,000 
Northern Hemlock** 10 6,773,000 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds. .. {78 47,177,000 
Northern Hdwds. ... 10 11,899,000 
FLOORING: 
lanes esbeeumees 75 24,729,000 
0 EE rarer 10 6,101,000 

tUnits 


Unfilled Orders 


Gross Stocks 


1942 1943 2 
141,746,000 119,322,000 129,748,000 
890,923,000 392,308,000 506,753,000 
426,609,000 681,344,000 953,514,000 

92,679,000 79,527,000 181,659,000 
12,594,000 33,015,000 70,570,000 
8,540,000 58,470,000 61,170,000 
10,516,000 12,209,000 14,654,000 
75,896,000 153,614,000 230,221,000 
23,091,000 23,672,000 47,513,000 
31,953,000 9,383,000 73,386,000 
4,426,000 2,081,000 7,859,000 


**Unfilled orders reported by 9 mills; stocks by 10 mills. 
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. + PEOPLE & PLACES 





Ernest L. Kurth, vice-president. and 
general manager of Angelina County 
Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., and of the 
Southland Paper Mills at Herty, Tex., 
and identified with a number of other 
large Texas lumber companies, has 
been named on the OPA advisory com- 
mittee for the newsprint industry, be- 
ing one of six members of that com- 
mittee. 


Edward C. Hilker, of Fort Wayne, 


Ind., a popular young man of rather 
wide experience, who formerly was 
with the Charles Hilker & Son yard 
there, has taken over the management 


of the South Side Lumber Co. in the 
same city. 

The United States Plywood Corp. 
with headquarters in New York City, 
will build a new subsidiary plant on 
the west coast of Mexico, at a cost of 
$1,250,000, according to an announce- 
ment made by Lawrence Ottinger, 
president of the corporation. 


McGlone Woodworking Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., has recently been organ- 
ized as a partnership, owned by E. B. 
McGlone, Stella W. McGlone, Eugene 
W. McGlone, and Loraine M. Hamil- 
ton. The new concern has acquired 
the dimension machinery formerly 
owned by Peers & McGlone and will 
carry on its operation on West 6th 
Avenue, Pine Bluff, Ark., devoting its 
facilities for the duration largely to 
production of special items needed by 
the Army and Navy. 


James W. Sewall, consulting for- 


ester, has returned to Old Town, 
Maine, after a trip of several weeks in 
western Ontario, particularly in Port 


Arthur with his associates there, Phil- 
lips & Benner. Mr. Sewall’s organiza- 
tion is making an extensive cruise of 
timber limits on the Pic River in the 
District of Thunder Bay, and has re- 
cently completed a cruise of the Wa- 
binosh Lake Limit, northwest of Lake 
Nipigon. He found that labor condi- 
tions at the head of the Great Lakes 


— 


are similar in shortage of men to 
those which exist in the Maritime 
Provinces and the New England 
States, and found also that operators 
are having considerable difficulty in 
filling their camps even at high wage 
scales. 


John N. Camp of the Camp Manu- 
facturing Co., Franklin, Virginia, has 
been elected first vice president of the 
Virginia Manufacturers’ Association. 
Landon C. Bell, vice president and 
general counsel for the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


Dr. John J. Grebe, director, Physical 
Research Laboratory, Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., will be awarded 
the Chemical Industry Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry on Nov. 
12 at Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
at a joint meeting of the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, the New York Section of the 
American Chemical Society, and the 
New York Section of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, with 
Dr. Foster Dee Snell presiding. Fol- 
lowing the presentation, Dr. Grebe 
will give an address on “Tools and 
Aims of Research.” A dinner in honor 
of Dr. Grebe will precede the meeting. 


Sid L. Darling, secretary and direct- 
ing manager of the National-Ameri- 
ean Wholesale Lumber Association, 
with headquarters in New York City, 
is visiting lumber centers on the Pa- 
cific Coast. He has conducted meet- 
ings in Seattle, Spokane, Portland, and 
Eugene, explaining the activities of 
the association’s special committee 
appointed to look after the wholesal- 
ers’ interests under OPA and WPB. 
Mr. Darling expects to visit California 
lumbermen before returning to his 
headquarters in New York. 

Garland Poe, formerly located at 
Richmond, Va., as an inspector for the 
United States Treasury Department 
Procurement Division, has now been 
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transferred to the Chicago area and 
will purchase lumber for the Depart- 
ment. 


J. Ben Wand, editor and publisher 
of the Southern Lumber Journal in 
Jacksonville, Fla., who is recovering 
from a vascular attack suffered sev- 
eral months ago, expects to return to 
his office by next January, according 
to latest reports. In the meantime, 
Mr. Wand, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wand, is spending some time at the 
Ponte Vedra Inn near Jacksonville 
Beach. 


"E" Awards 


The Army-Navy “E” award for out- 
standing achievement in the produc- 
tion of war materials has been made 
to the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chap- 
man, Ala. Ceremonies in connection 
with the bestowing of the award were 
held at the company’s main plant in 
Chapman on Oct. 28. 


Ichabod T. Williams & Sons of New 
York City, manufacturers and whole- 
salers of cabinet woods and hardwood 
lumber, have been awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” for excellence in war pro- 
duction. Presentation ceremonies were 
held on Oct. 25 at 5:15 p. m. at the 
Carteret (N. J.) plant of the com- 
pany. Ichabod T. Williams & Sons 
celebrated their one hundredth anni- 
versary in 1938, at which time two of 
the fifth generation were admitted into 
the partnership. 


Heller Brothers Co., Newcomers- 
town, Ohio, manufacturers of files and 
other tools since 1836, were awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” for high achieve- 
ment in the production of war materi- 
als. The presentation ceremony was 
held at the company’s plant there on 
Sept. 21, with Hon. Paul M. Herbert, 
Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, acting 
as master of ceremonies. The com- 
pany also has a plant at Newark, N. J. 


Organizes Own Company 


For many years sales manager of 
hardwood lumber and flooring for 
Nickey Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
Charles A. Phillips has severed that 
connection and has organized his own 
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business under the name of Phillips 
Lumber Co., with offices at 1352 Madi- 


son Avenue, Memphis. It is reported 
that Mr. Phillips will act as a manu- 
facturers’ agent, in a wholesale busi- 
ness in dimension, lumber, and hard- 
wood flooring. 


Softwood Advisory Committee 

The Office of Price Administration 
has announced the appointment of the 
following softwood advisory commit- 
tee for the purpose of conferring with 
OPA officials whenever pricing prob- 
lems concerning lumber in their re- 
gion arise: 

Lester S. Crane, president L. S. 
Crane, Whitneyville, Maine; Kenneth 
Hancock, vice president M. S. Hancock 
& Son, Casco, Maine; Owen Johnson, 
president Johnson Lumber Co., Man- 
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chester, N. H.; Lawrence E. Krimm, 
president Charles R. Krimm Lumber 
Co., Williamsport, Pa.; Merritt Lang- 
dell, vice president Langdell Lumber 
Co., Milford, N. H.; C. B. Riddell, lum- 
ber sales manager Oval Wood Dish 
Corp., Tupper Lake, N. Y.; and Farn- 
ham W. Smith, vice president Blanch- 
ard Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 


Postwar Investigator 

L. E. Bartlett, superintendent of 
American Lumber & Treating Com- 
pany’s plants at 
Elizabeth and 
Port Newark, 
New Jersey, has 
been appointed to 
direct an investi- 
gation of prob- 
lems affecting 
the company’s 
postwar opera- 
tions. Mr. Bart- 
lett relinquishes 
his New Jersey 
post to devote 





full time to 
the investigation L. E. Bartlett 
committee. 


Assistant Superintendent Bruce 
Bullion, of the company’s Gainesville, 
Fla., plant, moves into the superin- 
tendency at Port Newark. American 
Lumber & Treating Co. has headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 


Buys Controlling Interest 


C. E. Dant, Dant & Russell, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., has announced the ac- 
quiring of the majority of the out- 
standing stock of the Coos Bay Lum- 
ber Co., which has extensive lumber 
holdings in the Pacific Northwest and 
headquarters in San Francisco, Calif. 
Currently there are no indications that 
there will be any change in the man- 
agement, policies, or headquarters of 
the lumber company. 


Three Sons in Service; 
One Awarded Air Medal 


Lt. David P. Germain, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Germain, Jr., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., who before entering the 
service was a member of the firm of 
Louis Germain & Sons Lumber Co., 
has been awarded the Army Air Medal 
for meritorious achievement while fly- 
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ing with the famous Forty-Ninth 
Fighter Group in New Guinea. The 
citation accompanying the award 
credited Lt. Germain with participat- 
ing in twenty-five operational flights. 

Another son of this Jacksonville 
lumberman, Second Lt. J. K. Germain, 
is also in the Army Air Forces and at 
present on duty in Monroe, La. 

A third member of the family, En- 
sign R. Dill Germain, USNR, is re- 
ported to be at Pensacola, qualifying 
as a gunnery instructor. 


Enlists Aid of Public in 
Decreasing Forest Fires 

The Forest Farmers Association Co- 
operative, Valdosta, Ga., which has 
members in twelve southern States, 
has inaugurated a campaign to enlist 
the interest and concern of the public 
in decreasing the appalling annual 
losses caused by woods fires. 

An elaborate publicity program has 
been outlined, and the general public 
is being asked to help reduce losses 
from fires. 


. . Obituaries 


FRED E. BENNETT, 75, for many 
years active in the Richardson-Bennett 
Lumber Co., Leominster, Mass., died at 
his home in that city on Oct. 8. Sur- 
viving are his widow and a daughter. 


HARRY R. BENSON, 81, of Saxtons 
River, who had spent most of his life 
in lumbering operations in Vermont, 
Maine and in the Adirondacks, died 
unexpectedly at his home in Saxtons 
River, Vt., Sept. 9. Three brothers and 
a sister survive. 


MRS. W. E. COOPER, wife of William 
EK. Cooper, wholesale lumberman of 
Los Angeles, Calif., passed away on 
Sept. 26 in a hospital there following 
a heart attack suffered at her home 
the previous week. Mrs. Cooper was 
prominent in club and philanthropic 
circles. Besides her husband, Mrs. 
Cooper is survived by her mother, two 
sisters, three brothers, and three step- 
children. 


ARTHUR G. CRISSEY, 71, Crissey & 
Fowler Lumber Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., died Oct. 8, at a local hospital 
after a short illness. He was active 
in civic organizations and was an ac- 
tive member of the Mountain States 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association. 


GEORGE DENDINGER, 59, president 
of the Madison Lumber Co., New Or- 
leans, La., and a New Orleans indus- 
trialist, died Oct. 18 in a hospital there 
after a brief illness. Mr. Dendinger 
for 35 years was president of Den- 
dinger, Inc., which owns and operates 
the Madison Lumber Co. and the Liv- 
ingston Sawmill Co. at Springfield, La.; 
he was also active in other businesses 
in New Orleans and was a member of 
several organizations, including the 
Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans. 
Survivors include his widow, a daugh- 
ter, a son, a sister, and two brothers. 


JOHN H. HATCHER, 78, wholesale 
lumber dealer, died Oct. 10 in a Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) hospital after an illness 
of several months. For many years 
Mr. Hatcher was district sales man- 
ager for the Kirby Lumber Corp., of 
Houston, Tex. He was in charge of 
the four-state area of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Iowa until 1931, 
when he and A. E. Cummings formed 
the Cummings - Hatcher Wholesale 
Lumber Co.; this partnership was dis- 
solved last January. Mr. Hatcher 
leaves his widow and two brothers. 
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J. EARLE HEBER, 64, a sales man- 
ager for E. J. Stanton & Son, Los 
Angeles, Calif., died Oct. 3 from a heart 
attack. He had been active in the lum- 
per and building materials field in 
southern California since the early 
1900s. He served as manager of sev- 
eral yards operated by his father in the 
Imperial Valley, later was secretary of 
the Metropolitan District Material 
Dealers’ Association, became a member 
of Maule-Heber Co., and in 1941 joined 
E. J. Stanton & Son. Surviving are the 
widow and two daughters. 





GEORGE I. HULL, 71, well known 
seller of southern hardwoods in New 
England and for many years the rep- 
resentative there of the Meadow River 
Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va., died Oct. 


18 at his home in Saugus, Mass. He 
was active in fraternal and civic or- 
ganizations. Surviving are his widow, 
three sons, a daughter, and nine grand- 
children. 


PFC. ALBERT MAURICE LEWIS, 
22, son of Mr. and Mrs. David W. Lewis, 
Crothersville, Ind., was drowned on 
Oct. 2 while on a practice trip with a 
battery convoy at Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pfc. Lewis would have reached his 23rd 
birthday on Oct. 31. During his high 
school years and after graduation he 
worked‘ with his father in the lumber 
business in Crothersville. He was sta- 
tioned with the Anti-Aircraft Artillery, 


working with the searchlight and 
Radar units. He was buried with mili- 
tary honors. Besides his parents, sur- 


vivors include two brothers. 


JOHN MATHEW LUTTON, 60, who 
had served as logging superintendent 
for the Sacramento Box & Lumber Co. 


and the Diamond Match Co., died at 
a hospital at Chico, Calif., following 
an illness of two years. Mr. Lutton 
had also been associated with the 


Saginaw Timber Co. in Washington and 
the Swayne Lumber Co. in California. 
He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters, three sisters, and a brother. 


FRANK P. MALONE, 83, partner in 
the Pinckneyville Lumber Co., Pink- 
neyville, Ill., died at his home in that 
city on Sept. 23, after having been in 
failing health the past two years. He 
was active in several fraternal organ- 
izations. His was a long life of quiet 
usefulness and help in his community. 
Survivors include his widow, a daugh- 
ter, and a grandson. 


MRS. FRANCES McCARTHY, wife of 
John D. McCarthy, secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill, passed 
away in a hospital there on Oct. 5, 
after a prolonged illness. Besides her 
husband, Mrs. McCarthy is survived by 
a son, who is in the Army Air Force, 
a daughter, and two brothers. 


JAMES LESLIE MORRIS, past presi- 
dent of the Cleveland (Ohio) Lumber 
Club, and associated for thirty-five 
years with the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co., died Oct. 7 after suf- 
fering a stroke on Oct. 3 at his home 
in Lakewood, Ohio. Surviving are his 
widow, a son, two daughters, and two 
grandchildren. 


WILLIAM A. NOBLE, 60, owner of 
the W. A. Noble Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died at his home in Pleasant 
Ridge (a suburb of Cincinnati) Sept. 
30. He had been in failing health for 
the past two years. He leaves his 
Widow and two daughters. 


GALEN A. PARKER, 96, for many 
years treasurer of Parker & Page Co., 
East Cambridge, Mass., died at his 
home in Reading, Mass., on Oct. 20. He 
retired four years ago, at which time 
he was honored as the leading com- 
muter of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
with a record of 74 years. In 1871 he 
became a partner of the jJate John 
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Buffum, and in 1883 with the late 
Francis E. Page, uncle of Frank W. 
Page, the present head of Parker & 
Page Co., founded that company. He 
had held many civic offices in Reading. 
Surviving are a son and three daugh- 
ters. 


WILLIAM PETRIE, sales manager of 
the Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla., 
died on Oct. 12. Mr. Petrie had previ- 
ously been manager of the cypress de- 
partment of the Pine Plume Lumber 
Co., Savannah, Ga., and later was sales 
manager of the Gulf Red Cypress Co. 
and manager of the Peninsular Cypress 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. For a time he 
was engaged in the wholesale lumber 
business in Jacksonville, Fla. 

CHARLES N. (“TIP”) REEVES, 59, 
head of the Adams County Lumber Co., 
Manchester, Ohio, died Oct. 4 at a hos- 
pital in Cincinnati, where he had 





undergone an operation the previous 
Tuesday. He is survived by a daugh- 
ter, two sons, a sister, and a brother. 


LEO ROBERT SACKMAN, 52, owner 
and president of the Sackman Lumber 
& Coal Co., Waukegan, Ill., died sud- 
denly of a heart attack at his desk on 
Oct. 11. He had played a large role in 
civic and fraternal groups in his com- 
munity, was a veteran of World War I, 
and was active in the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association. He 
was an accomplished musician, special- 
izing in the woodwinds. Surviving are 
his widow, a son, a brother, and two 
sisters. 


NIMROD WHITFIELD SCOTT, 85, of 
the Scott Lumber Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., and the first mayor of Ensley 
(a suburb) in 1899, died Oct. 14, fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. 
He served as Jefferson County repre- 
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Cut more lumber at less 
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Consulting Forester 
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sentative in the legislature from 1908 
to 1910. Mr. Scott is survived by his 
widow, three sons, and four daughters. 


WALTER B. (BERNIE) SHELTON, 
54, proprietor of Shelton Planing Mill 
Co., Henderson, Ky., died suddenly of a 
heart attack, while at work on Oct. 2. 
Survivors are his widow, a son, a 
daughter, and two grandsons. 


MRS. BERTHA M. SHEMEL, wife of 
George W. Shemel, vice president of 
J. W. Mackemer Lumber Co., Peoria, 
Ill., died unexpectedly on Sept. 16 at 
the home of her son in Pontiac, where 
she had been visiting during the sum- 
mer months. A son and a daughter 
also survive her. 


RAY M. SIMS, 50, former Grays Har- 
bor, Wash., logging operator, died Oct. 
7 in Vancouver, B. C. Of recent years, 
he had been engaged in logging opera- 
tions at Harrison Hot Springs, B. C. 
Survivors include his father and a twin 
brother, Roy, of Aberdeen; his widow, 
a daughter, four other brothers, and a 
sister. 


BLAINE S. VILES, 64, for many years 
one of the most extensive lumber oper- 
ators in Maine and at one time State 
forester, long prominent in Republican 
political circles of Maine, and holder 
of many public offices, died at his home 
in Augusta, Maine, on Sept. 10. He 
had been in ill health for some time 
and had recently returned from a Bos- 
ton hospital. Mr. Viles was also long 
associated with banking and other or- 
ganizations in the State. He was presi- 
dent of the Augusta Lumber Co., the 
Kennebec Land Co., and the Kennebec 
Box & Lumber Co., all of Augusta, and 
the Brown & White Paper Co. of 
Bangor. He was a director of the 
Kennebec Log Driving Co. and its 
moderator for 25 years. An honorary 
degree was given to him by the Uni- 
versity of Maine in 1934. While serv- 
ing in the State legislature in 1921, 
Mr. Viles introduced legislation for the 
establishment of game preserves or 
sanctuaries in the State. Mr. Viles 
extensive activities included member- 
ship in many fraternal organizations 
and in the Society of American Fores- 
ters. He was a golf and baseball en- 
thusiast. Surviving are his widow, a 
daughter, and a son, Capt. William 
Payson Viles, besides several grand- 
children. 


H. EUGENE WEBB, 58, secretary- 
treasurer of the Lowrie & Webb Lum- 
ber Co., Detroit, Mich., and president 
of the Detroit Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, died suddenly in Detroit 
on Oct. 14. Mr. Webb was active in 
fraternal circles. He was proud of his 
family of five charming daughters, who 
accompanied him to father-and-daugh- 
ter luncheons of the Detroit Rotary 
Club from the time they were little 
girls. Surviving are his widow and the 
five daughters. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON WIGGINS, 
SR., 59, head of the T. J. Wiggins Lum- 
ber Co., Charlotte, N. C., and one of the 
most widely known leaders of the in- 
dustry in the two Carolinas, died at a 
local hospital on Oct. 10, following an 
operation several days before. 


O. L. WILKIRSON, 88, proprietor of 
O. L. Wilkirson Lumber Co. and banker 
of Grandview, Texas, died Oct. 6 at his 
home in Dallas, Texas. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, a daughter, three sons, 
and eight grandchildren. 


HENRY J. WRAPE, 79, president of 
the Henry Wrape Co., which he and his 
uncle, the late Henry Wrape Sr., or- 
ganized in 1885, died Oct. 7 at his home 
in St. Louis, Mo., following a long ill- 
ness. The company operates stave and 
heading mills in Paragould, Ark. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two daughters, 
four sons, a sister, five brothers. 


ADVERTISING 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


CARPENTERS APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO.., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


CHEMICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
National manufacturer and distributor chem- 
icals for wood preservation desires permanent 
sales representative. Salary-bonus. Location 
Southeast or Middle West. Considerable 
traveling. Knowledge sales to lumber mills 
or dealers necessary. Chemical or paint ex- 
perience desirable. Give age. draft status, 
education, experience, salary. All replies 
treated confidentially. H. N. ANDERSON, 
333 Building, Chicago, IIl. 


DETAILER—BILLER 


For special Millwork plant. 
This is a key position for an executive quali- 
fied to act as Assistant Production Superin- 
tendent. ae peacetime future with 
plant now busy on war contracts. 
Address ‘J-45,."° American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Man between 30 and 55 years for general of- 
fice work for Retail Lumber and Building Ma- 
terial Yard located in Fox River Valley, Wis- 
consin. 
Address ‘‘J-44,"° American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED HELP WANTED 
Yard Manager , 
Salesman to make estimates and wait on trade. 
Shipping Clerk for retail lumber yard. 
Bookkeeper 
Lumber Stenographer 
All must be draft exempt. J. F. TOWNSEND. 
TOWNSEND SASH, DOOR & LUMBER COM- 
PANY. Lake Wales, Florida. 


WANTED : 

Foreman for lumber yard. Should be experi- 

enced inspector and knowledge of working 
lumber would be desirable. 

Address ‘J-55.‘° American Lumberman. 


WANTED , 
Man bookkeeper, retail lumber selling ex- 
perience. Phone Rogers Park 0980, Chicago. 


TODAY’S OPENING IS 
TOMORROW’S OPPORTUNITY 

= up =. ing b we ss . ne 
today studying very carefully post-war pians, 
and a " qubiions man ‘should follow this 
example by looking ahead to the time when 
business resumes its normal activities. Today 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., with twenty- 
one retail yards in Chicago and suburbs, has 
positions. open for men with experience in the 
lumber business. Like all lumber companies. 
shortage of lumber and restrictions on build- 
ing has drastically cut our new construction 
business, but we are doing very well in sup- 
plying industries engaged in war work ani 
serving a large home-owner trade which is 
steadily increasing, due to our regular news- 
paper advertising and modern merchandising 
methods. At the present time we have ope2- 
ings for men of experience in our retail yar 
—not only office help, but yard help—and 
in every position there is great opportunity 
for individuals who show ability and wil- 
lingness to progress. 

If you are interested in making a change 
now, come and move into the Chicago metro- 
olitan area where you can build a big 
uture for yourself after the war. Write soon 
and give us your qualifications, experience: 
and salary desired. Address: Mr. George J 
L. Mohring., Vice-President EDWARD HINES 
LUMBER CO., 2431 South Wolcott Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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